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Large Merchant Fleet 
To Back Up U.S. Navy 
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How Will New Billions 
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Sam Rayburn . . . New Speaker of the House 
(See Congress Week) 
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Would you 





cut down the apple tree? 


You'll probably find a few bad apples in a 
bushel of good ones. That’s the way it 1s 
with beer retailing in America. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
wholesome, law-abiding beer retail establish- 
ments that sell good beer—the refreshing, 
appetizing beverage of moderation. At the 
same time, there is a handful of undesirable, 
anti-social taverns. 

Unfortunately, these few outlaw estab- 
lishments bring discredit to the entire beer 


industry. To protect your right to drink 
good beer, the Brewing Industry wants such 
“black sheep’’ retailers eliminated entirely. 

It has instituted a ‘‘clean-up or close-up” 
program—now in effect in some states and 
being extended. 

We'd like you to know about this socially 
important program. May we tell you about 
it in an interesting free booklet? Write: 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation, 


Dept.G19, 21 FE. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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return. More than 100 River will be the most massive struc 
other industries benefit ture ever built by man. Beer and ale 
from the making and taxes, Federal, State and local, could 


sale of beer and ale. quickly pay for it. 
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RAISING THE DEFENSE BILLIONS....P. 5 
A balanced budget has been a kind of forlorn 
hope now for nearly a decade. And with a vast 
defense program under way, much larger deficits 
are in prospect. This brings up a number of ques- 
tions. Will the budget ever be balanced? How 
will the defense bill be paid? What is the outlook 
with regard to taxes? This article gives the an- 
swers by responsible government officials. 


MERCHANT FLEET TO AID NAVY......P. 7 
A mammoth two-ocean Navy, able to defend 
the nation’s Atlantic and Pacific shorelines, is 
one phase of the defense program. An effective 
Navy, however, requires a large merchant fleet 
auxiliary. This article reveals what the Govern- 
ment is doing to build up our merchant marine. 


MORE EXPORT CONTROLG..... PrP. § 
“Export Controls” are pretty much of a puzzle 
to the average reader. Translated into simpler 
English, however, the phrase means that goods 
classed as necessary for national defense cannot 
be shipped from the country without govern- 
ment consent. This article shows that it also 
means “short-of-war” aid to friendly powers. 


IN DEFENSE OF CANADA PrP. 9 
The United States and Canada long have lived 
side by side as friends. Their unfortified frontier 
has been a thing to boast about. Now, with Nazi 
aggression bringing English-speaking nations 
closer together, they have set up a joint defense 
system. This article shows that further steps are 
being explored. One is the long-delayed St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development plan. 


HOUSING: A DEFENSE PROBLEM P.10 
National defense preparation is a many-sided 
activity. It requires not merely planes, tanks, 
guns and the biggest navy in history, but shelter 
for families of men stationed at army and navy 
posts, and for civilian workers at new factories 
that will spring up to handle defense orders. This 
article reveals what the Government is doing 
about the defense housing problem. 


MUNITION FOR AMERICA P.16 
At the end of the World War, the nation had a 
munitions industry large enough to supply 
2,000,000 men. This industry was dismantled 
when peace came. Now a new system of ammu- 
nition plants must be built. Here, in Pictogram 
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and article, is shown how our munitions industry 
dwindled; what the plans are to rebuild it. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AT WORK..P. 26 
Only once or twice has the Export-Import Bank 
flashed across the firmament of front-page news. 
The chances, however, are that much more will 
be heard about it in the future. Reason: It is the 
agency that will fight Nazi aggression in Latin 
America with loans. This article, for the first 
time, tells what the bank is and how it operates 
as an instrument of foreign policy. 


EFFECT OF THE DRAFT OO ie 
The draft, the biggest American news of the 
year, will bring defense preparation not merely 
to the home, but to the factory, farm and mill. 
This authoritative article tells of the gap that 
will be made in the nation’s working force by the 
first call for men, expected on Nov. 15. It reveals 
what the War Department is doing to lessen the 
shock to industry, and the rules that will govern 
deferment from military service. 


DEFENSE SPURS BUSINESS aeinale ee 
Starting this week we are presenting the Trend 
of Business article in a form that outlines in 
lucid style the developments of the week affect- 
ing business, placing special emphasis on their 
significance. The article shows that the national 
defense activity is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as a business factor. Not overlooked, 
however, are the minus as well as the plus situa- 
tions on the business map. 
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Conscription Program Under Way . . . Broader Regulation 


For Rail, Motor, Water Carriers . . . Shifts in Population 


While the United States buckles 
down to its conscription program, 
with registration fixed for October 16, 
the war lords of Europe survey new 
fields of conquest . . . Storm centers 
spread in Europe, Africa and the Far 
East . . . London, already the most 
bombed city of all time, retaliates by 
sending planes to harass German in- 
vasion preparations across the Eng- 
lish Channel and to strike at the Ber- 
lin area ... Italian armies push on 
from Libya into Egypt with threat to 
the Suez Canal .. . the Axis powers 
confer at Rome_.on secret plans re- 
ported to contemplate more political 
and territorial changes in the Balkans 
... Japan makes demands on French 
Indo-China not only for passage of 
troops and supplies to China, but re- 
putedly for air and naval bases. 

At home, Congress, wearied and 
homeward - minded, speeds toward 
White House approval an excess prof- 
its tax and amortization bill designed 
to prevent profiteering in defense con- 
tracts and to raise approximately 
$1,000,000,000 annually in revenue 
after the first year of its operation 
... As the Senate swings the tax bill 
into conference, the House adopts a 
resolution appropriating $338,000,000 
for housing the conscript army. 


x *k * 


The Wheeler-Lea Transportation 
Bill, extending ICC regulations to 
water carriers, finally becomes law 
after two years of congressional la- 
bor . . . Law creates board to investi- 
gate relative economy and fitness of 
rail, motor and water carriers for va- 
rious types of transportation service 
and to investigate transportation taxes 
and subsidies. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt, before another 
week-end inspection of nearby de- 
fenses, proclaims the nation’s first 
Conscription Act in effect .. . calls on 
all men, citizens or aliens, between 21 
and 35 to register . . . invites all men 
between 18 and 36 to volunteer for 
one-year training service . .. asks 
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Congress, in a message, to preserve 
for all conscripts and volunteers, as in 
the case of National Guard on active 
service, insurance protection under 
Social Security, Railroad Retirement, 
Railroad Employment Acts, and to 
facilitate state action under federal- 
state unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. The President signs a bill au- 
thorizing $100,000,000 for loans to de- 
velop deposits of strategic and criti- 
cal minerals . . . appoints delegates 
to the Inter-American Maritime Con- 
ference at Washington, October 2, to 
consider such questions as the effect 
of present hostilities in Europe upon 
U.S. shipping . . . Because of $275,- 
000,000 of avoidable fire losses in 
1939, President proclaims Fire Pre- 
vention Week beginning Oct. 6. 


x * * 


Census Bureau reveals population 
shifts in groups of States .. . New 
England population, 8,426,566, a 3.2 
per cent increase since 1930... Pa- 
cific States, 9,682,781, an 18.2 per cent 
increase . . . South Atlantic States, 
17,771,099, a 12.5 per cent increase... 
West North Central States, 13,490,492, 
a 1.5 per cent increase ... West South 
Central States, 13,052,218, a 7.2 per 
cent increase. 


xk 


Secretary of Navy Knox, complet- 
ing inspection of fleet in Hawaii, says 
that, when Pearl Harbor’s $80,000,000 
improvement program is completed, 
it will be one of the world’s greatest 
bases . . . He says every shipbuilding 
facility in U.S. is now being used. 

National Defense Commission an- 
nounces $4,311,000,000 in contracts 
cleared and awarded by the War and 
Navy Departments, August 11 to Sep- 
tember 14 . .. War Department con- 
tracts include $75,000,000 for tanks, 
$47,000,000 for smokeless powder, 
$10,863,000 for construction of plant 
to produce explosives . . . Maritime 
Commission asks bids for 25 vessels 
laid up in the James River, Virginia, 
and at New Orleans, with privilege of 
transfer to foreign ownership. 
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Taxes voted and about to be voted by this Congress are just a start: are 
far from the final word in government plans to extract dollars from citizens. 
A glimpse at the present fiscal year's spending outlook shows why: Estimated 
outgo: $12,000,000,000. Estimated income with new taxes: $7,000,000,000. Esti- 
mated deficit as a minimum: $5,000,000,000--near a record. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














To be remembered: A military machine is expensive; is not something that 
comes for the asking; is a far bigger item than relief, or farm subsidies, or even 
than old age pensions. For example: A rather modest first year of conscription 
will cost $1,500,000,000. Equipment for this Army will cost at least $1,000,- 
000,000 in the first year, much more later. The Navy, built and building, is to 
cost a minimum of $2,000,000,000 a year for operation and normal replacement. 
Result: Either taxes must face further drastic increases or federal finances will 
continue to go from bad to worse. On the basis of existing taxes and existing 
commitments for spending, a national debt of $60,000,000,000 is in sight. 








How long can this spending of borrowed money go on? It's a matter of opin- 
ion. New Deal theory is that Government can safely spend and borrow so long as 
idle workers and idle plant remain; so long as bottlenecks are avoided and prices 
do not spiral upward; so long as Government gets its money's worth for dollars 
Spent. But that is only theory. Limit of borrowing has not yet really been 
tested. Can't income and outgo be balanced by spending cuts? It's highly improb- 
able. Scrap all of WPA and the saving would be under $1,500,000,000. Wipe out 
AAA and the saving would be under $1,000,000,000. 








Fact is that the trend is toward higher farm subsidies; toward much greater 
old age insurance payments. Only road to a budget balance now looks like a tax 
System that will produce at least $12,000,000,000 a year. Meaning: A future of 
higher income taxes, higher inheritance taxes, higher taxes on liquor, amuse- 
ments and consumer goods generally. 





Underlying effects of conscription are going to be slow in appearing; are 
not to be appreciated in first flush of interest. But: Realization gradually 
will dawn that Government henceforth is to demand more sacrifice of its citizens; 
that payment of taxes is only part of the sacrifice; that there is a peace-time 
obligation to service as well as a war-time obligation. 





Also: An Army of continental size is bound to take on more day-to-day impor- 
tance; is to have its influence on politics; is to give greatly increased power to 
the officer class. First year's experience will draw relatively few youths from 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 

college; will scarcely cause a ripple in business. However: The real goal is 

universal service--the requirement of one or more years of military service from . 
every youth who reaches 21. The present plan is just a start. 

Belief is growing in some quarters that Hitler may not want conquest of 
England; that Churchill might possibly be mistaken in expecting early invasion. 
The reason why: Invasion and conquest, even if successful, would leave Hitler 
with a barren victory; would add to his problem by giving him an over-populated 
island without giving him the investments and markets upon which that population . 
has prospered. Then what would he want? Principally a new government, a govern- 
ment in England that would co-operate with him, that would maintain the British 
Empire--fitting that empire into the Hitler system. 

German strategy may be simply to wear down British nerves, to produce de- A 
mands for peace without victory or defeat, to gain by indirection what cannot be or 
gained through frontal attack. Chance of success in this strategy: apparently to 
quite small. Every sign is that Britain is more determined than ever to fight 
to a decision. Germany still may win that decision. Even so: Successful inva- ms 
Sion would not give Hitler what he wants and needs; would not yield him the riches mn 
of the British Empire. Hitler may be stumped. Cc 

ha 
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Prospects are that the 1940 campaign is going to center attention on a polit- r 
ical factor not now getting much attention. The factor: A minimum of 10,000,000 so 
voters directly dependent upon checks from the United States Treasury for all or 
part of their income. Recent tendency has been to overlook this factor; to ye 
minimize its effect on the outcome; to auestion whether this influence could be “ 
decisive. th 

$1 

A point to remember: A WPA job can mean security for a whole voting family; an au 
AAA payment can mean extra spending money for a farm family; an old age pension can fe 

¥ : : i ; ha 
mean security. Tendency may be to listen to arguments that a change in Washing- le: 
ton might affect the flow of checks; that it is best to play safe. Unanswered as th 
yet is the question whether democracy can function under a system of mass sub- co 
sidies; whether voter judgment can be somewhat freed from strict self-interest. Tl 

Recent trend away from Willkie, toward Roosevelt, revealed in Fortune and PI 
Gallup polls, raises many questions. This race on basis of polls still is unde- fe 
cided. Posed for the Republicans, however, is the problem of regaining the initia- Al 
tive; of overcoming advantages that go to the party in power at a time when immense de 
amounts of money are being snent. * 

te Ne ta 
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Boom signs will begin to appear if British and American arms orders con- ot 
tinue to pile on top of one another. The business trend: more strongly upward. . 
Employment is rising. Pay rolls are higher. Order banks are growing. Outlook is 
is for a record-breaking level for American industry. 

th 

Chief concern of economic planners in Government is to mold the defense pro- R 
gram so that upward business trends cannot be retarded. Chief problem: to provide r 
for uninterrupted production of materials needed for both defense and civilian pro- ti 
duction. Principal worry at the moment is a possible bottleneck in steel. th 
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The National Week « « * 


HOW WILL NEW BILLIONS 
FOR DEFENSE BE RAISED? 


Hand-to-Mouth Tax Program Expected to Finance $12,000,000,000 Budget 


Administration pins faith 
on stimulus of spending 
to increase receipts 


The United States has launched a huge 
defense program, but has not begun to 
count the costs. In the last four months 
Congress has voted billions for arms and 
has sanctioned a program that will add 
more billions to those already appropriat- 
ed. But while this expensive, though nec- 
essary, program is being projected, slight 
attention is being paid to the bills that 
some day must fall due. 

When the budget for the present fiscal 
year was presented to Congress last Janu- 
ary, the President estimated defense costs 
at $1,800,000,000. How exceedingly low 
this estimate was is indicated by the 
$10,100,000,000 already appropriated or 
authorized by Congress for national de- 
fense. In addition to these funds, Congress 
has approved a program that will cost at 
least $8,000,000,000 more. In the last 
three months, costs of defense have be- 
come ten times the original estimates. 


The Rising Defense Cost 

And these outlays are only a beginning. 
Planned is a system of hemisphere de- 
fense that will require a fully equipped 
Army of 1,200,000 men, a Navy that can 
defend both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
from simultaneous attack, an air force 
second to none in the world. This mili- 
tary establishment will require vast sums. 
Estimated defense outlays of $5,000,000,- 
000 a year are regarded as not too low. In 
other words, defense alone is going to cost 
the Government more in the future than 
the entire federal establishment cost in 
1932. 

At the same time, normal operations of 
the Federal Government must continue. 
Regular departments like Treasury, Labor, 
State, Justice, Commerce, Interior and 
Agriculture must function, and their func- 
tions now cost $1,000,000,000 a year. Fur- 
thermore, prospects are dim for any dras- 
tic curtailment in relief in the years imme- 
diately ahead. Relief costs, including ag- 
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ricultural subsidies and Social Security 
payments, amount to $6,000,000,000 a 
year. 

The United States thus faces an annual 
budget of $12,000,000,000, and this figure 
is believed likely to be a minimum. 

To date, Congress has made no definite 
plans to meet these expenses, either by 
taxing or borrowing. A few months ago 
the national debt limit was raised by 
$4,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000, but ap- 
propriations already promise to absorb 
this increase. Income and excise taxes 
have been raised moderately, and revenues 
will benefit again from the excess profits 
tax now being devised. But even with 





Defense program goes ahead 
without thought of counting 
costs. 

National debt of $60,000,- 
000,000 in prospect before 
spending ends. 

Outlays forecast a budget of 
$12,000,000,000 in the future. 











these new levies, the Treasury expects to 
collect little more than $7,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ending next June 30. 

The new Congress that meets in Janu- 
ary, therefore, must pay attention to fed- 
eral finances as well as to national defense. 
The next Congress must decide how to 
meet the increased defense costs that 
promise to become a permanent budget 
burden. , 

These expenses can be met in two ways 
—by taxing or by borrowing. The outlook 
is almost certain that both methods will 
be adopted. But while the prospect of a 
$12,000,000,000 federal budget appears 
permanent, prospects are against the adop- 
tion of a long-term financial program to 
pay the bills. Chances are that federal 
spending will continue on a long-term 
basis, but that financing will be conducted 
from year to year. 


To many members of Congress, the 
prospect of a hand-to-mouth tax program, 
coupled with a permanent spending pro- 
gram, is cause for alarm. Senator Tydings 
(Dem.) of Maryland, has proposed a 
three-man Senate committee to study fed- 
eral spending and federal revenues as a 
basis for an automatically balanced budget 
in peace time. Senator Byrd (Dem.) of 
Virginia has voiced objection to “the 
crazy quilt of federal taxation,” and has 
urged a “financial preparedness program 
which will be adequate to pay, at least in 
part, for our defense expenditures, and 
prevent the inevitable bankruptcy which 
will follow if the present haphazard and 
loose fiscal policies are continued.” The 
Virginia Senator suggests a reduction in 
non-defense expenditures. 


Reducing Ordinary Expenses 

Top Treasury officials, however, doubt 
that any great saving can be effected by 
reducing ordinary government costs and 
question whether either Congress or 
American taxpayers now would consent to 
an annual tax burden of $12,000,000,000. 
They expect the next Congress to increase 
the debt limit again—probably to $60,000,- 
000,000—and to accompany this increase 
with moderately higher taxes. How long 
federal borrowing should continue, or how 
heavy it should be, Treasury officials are 
not prepared to say, but they doubt that 
under present world conditions any finan- 
cial program can be planned for more than 
12 or 24 months ahead. And in the next 24 
months they expect to see substantial 
increases in the federal debt. 

This prospect is viewed without alarm 
by some of the Government’s leading econ- 
omists. Some of them, in fact, see no eco- 
nomic reason for increasing taxes at pres- 
ent. They would rely solely upon govern- 
ment borrowing, except for some tax levies 
designed to distribute the national income 
more equally. In their view, the principal 
purpose of taxation should be to prevent 
inflation, and they see no threat of infla 
tion yet. 

Defense spending is viewed as a mam- 
moth “pump primer” that will start many 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Under Secretary Bell, Secretary Morgenthau, Assistant Secretary Sullivan 
For the fiscal big three, a $12,000,000,000 budget... 


rusty industrial wheels turning again, em- 
ploy many idle workers to turn them. Not 
until all these wheels are turning and until 
all able-bodied workers are at work would 
they turn their attention to taxes. Full use 
of America’s productive capacity, in fact, 
is seen as the keystone of national defense, 
and these economists would favor using 
budget deficits to promote this program. 

Countries now at war have had to cur- 
tail public and private spending for non- 
defense purposes in order to release pro- 
ductive capacity for war materials. This 
policy is considered unwise for the United 
States as long as the country remains at 
peace and as long as unemployment is a 
problem. With 10,000,000 idle workers 
and with abundant raw materials, this 
nation is believed to possess the means to 
increase production in both peace and 
war materials, and, in the process, to raise 
many families from a potato diet to a 
meat diet. This, at least, is the theory 
on which the defense program is now op- 
erating. 


National Income on Upgrade 

Whether or not this theory is valid, the 
fact remains that the national income is 
on the upgrade. From a peak of $82,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, the national income fell 
to $38,000,000,000 in 1932 and this year 
is expected to approach $75,000,000,000. 
An increasing national income means that 
more money is being spent for ordinary 
goods and services and, also, that more 
money is available for taxes. 

Treasury officials, who do not wholly 
subscribe to the pump-priming theory of 
government spending, point out that this 
country’s tax structure is now geared to 
extract a larger portion of the national 
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income for federal expenses. As employ- 
ment rises, for example, Social Security 
tax payments increase. As more auto- 
mobiles, sporting goods and theater tick- 
ets are sold, a greater yield is taken from 
gasoline and excise taxes. And as corpora- 
tion profits and individual incomes in- 
crease, more money is paid in income 
taxes. 

A higher national income, therefore, 
should make easier the financing of the 
defense program. This belief may go far 
toward explaining the present apparent 
hesitancy of both Congress and executive 
officials to calculate the costs of the na- 
tion’s defense effort. 


115 Billion Income Expected 

The present national income of $75,- 
000,000,000, moreover, is considered far 
below normal. Statisticians have estimated 
that in 1929, when the national income 
reached its peak, American capacity was 
not fully used nor America’s labor force 
fully employed. Even on a 1929 basis, how- 
ever, economists estimate that the national 
income now should be closer to $95,000,- 
000,000 than $75,000,000,000, because in- 
dustrial capacity and population have in- 
creased. 

Advisers to the President believe that 
the defense program in full swing, should 
raise the national income to $115,000,000,- 
000. With a national income of this size, 
tax revenues would be tremendously in- 
creased. 

When the President submitted his budg- 
et in January, 1939, he also submitted es- 
timates of the revenue that 1938 tax rates 
would yield at different national income 
levels. At that time he calculated that 
an $80,000,000,000 national income would 


yield $8,000,000,000 in taxes and that a 
$90,000,000,000 income would 
$10,000,000,000. 

Since 1938 both income and excise taxes 
increased. Last week the Senate 
passed an excess profits tax bill that is 
expected to raise at least $300,000,000 in 
additional revenue. And next January 
another tax measure is in prospect. Thus 
a $90,000,000,000 national income should 
put revenues within striking distance of a 
$12,000,000,000 federal budget, and an 
income of $100,000,000,000 would bring 
the budget still closer to balance. 

Present estimates by government offi- 
cials indicate that skillful management of 
the defense program would bring the na- 
tional income close to the $115,000,000,000 
goal in 1942 or 1943, when actual defense 
payments reach their peak. If these esti- 
mates are accurate, the problem of defense 
financing will have become considerably 
less difficult. 

By that time, however, the federal debt 
will have mounted to $60,000,000,000 or 
more, and federal expenditures appear 
destined to stabilize at a minimum of 
$12,000,000,000. Consequently few gov- 
ernment economists foresee any reduction 
in the national debt in the near future. 

All these estimates presume that Amer- 
ican industry will be operating at full 
speed and that operations will continue 
near peak as productive capacity expands. 
Implicit in this presumption is a govern- 
ment financial program that will continue 
to stimulate and direct the nation’s eco- 
nomic activities. Estimates also contem- 
plate that the country will avoid war. If 
war comes, all estimates are off. 


produce 
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SENATOR TYDINGS 
... Should not be hand-to-mouth 
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The National Week 





Large Merchant Fleet 
To Back Up U.S. Navy 


Building of Cargo Ships Doubled as Fighting Fleet Adds to Auxiliaries 


Congress moves for further 
speed-up in construction. 
More shipyards in operation 


Twice as many cargo ships are under 
construction for the American merchant 
marine as were contemplated for 1940 be- 
fore war broke over Europe a year ago. 
And there are signs that the ways are be- 
ing greased for a program which will in- 
tensify this activity. 

A large merchant fleet to back up the 
Navy would be necessary were the United 
States to become involved in war. Indeed, 
the very existence of a “two-ocean Navy,” 
such as present plans and contracts con- 
template by 1946, would necessitate an in- 
crease in the merchant marine. Warships 
cannot function effectively without sup- 
port of auxiliaries, to serve particularly as 
supply vessels. 

Merchant ships being constructed under 
the direction of the United States Maritime 
Commission are built with the idea of pos- 
sible naval use, and plans for cargo vessels 
must be approved by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Gun foundations are built into the 
vessels, and space for ammunition storage 
is provided. 

The Navy already is moving to supple- 
ment its auxiliary service. Provided with 
funds and authority to acquire vessels 
now, it has purchased five old merchant 
ships and three of the most modern new 
ones, and would like to get nine more new 
ones immediately. They will be used as 
transports, hospital ships and supply ships. 
The Navy also bought three tankers to 
transport fuel oil, and is seeking two others. 

Furthermore, the Navy has taken over 
30 trawlers and draggers of the New Eng- 
land fishing fleet for use mainly as mine 
sweepers. So serious is the depletion of the 
fishing fleet, due to the Navy’s acquisi- 
tions and to heavy purchases of the small 
boats by the British and French last win- 
ter, that considerable unemployment 
among the fishermen is reported. Mem- 
bers of Congress from affected areas have 
proposed. legislation to subsidize building 
of new fishing equipment. And the Navy 
is circularizing owners of small craft for 
possible purchase of minor auxiliaries. 

Congress last spring, during its spurt of 
economy, reduced appropriations request- 
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ed for the Maritime Commission, lopping 
off about a fourth of the $200,000,000 re- 
quested for the construction fund. Current 
events indicate that next spring a large 
appropriation will be sought to speed im- 
provement of the merchant marine, and 
that it will be granted. 

The American merchant marine today 
actually is smaller, numerically, than when 
war started in Europe. From last Oct. 26 
to July 1, transfers of 239 vessels, aggre- 
gating 799,000 gross tons, from United 


ANS 





war. As fleet speed is 1644 knots an hour, 
those auxiliaries would have to be of the 
newer types. 

Since the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Maritime awarded 
contracts for 174 ships, including one pas- 
senger ship and 23 tankers. Contracts for 
100 have been let in the last year. Forty- 
four ships have been delivered, 18 others 
have been launched and the keels of 43 
more have been laid. This has caused open- 
ing of three shipyards on the Gulf Coast 


Commission has 
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ANOTHER SHIP JOINS THE MERCHANT MARINE 
The ways are being greased for many more 


States registry to other flags were ap- 
proved. The British acquired 78, with 
gross tonnage of 264,000, and the French 
21, totaling 55,000 tons. The British Pur- 
chasing Commission last week announced 
it was again in the market, seeking freight- 
ers of 8,000 tons. 

The United States has 1,470 merchant 
ships of 2,000 tons or more. Many of these 
are old and slow. The figure includes the 
Great Lakes fleet. There are 768 ocean- 
going vessels and 300 tankers. Navy and 
army needs would be approximately 1,000 
merchant ships, including’ some on the 
Lakes and some tankers, in the event of 


and five on the West Coast—which helps 
the Navy in its combat ship program. 

In recent months, Congress has eased 
restrictions on the merchant marine. It is 
considering repeal of the 10 per cent profit 
limitation on Maritime Commission con- 
tracts; it has made the laid-up fleet avail- 
able for domestic use, and 49 of these old 
vessels have been placed in active service, 
31 of them freighters. It is providing for 
government-built housing for workers 
building merchant vessels, is relaxing the 
8-hour law on Maritime Commission con- 
tracts, and is setting up a tax incentive 
for shipowners who will build new vessels. 
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More Export Controls 
Affecting Our Trade 


Licensing Policy Extended in Interest of Embattled Democracies 


Restrictive measures seen 
as no serious deterrent to 
total of our foreign commerce 


America’s policy of extending every aid 
short of war to embattled democracy is 
reflected in the Government’s system of 
controlling exports. 

Under the law authorizing the President 
to embargo or curtail shipments of war 
supplies to foreign nations “in the interest 
of national defense,” more and more prod- 
ucts are being subject to export licensing 
control. This means that the Government 
is exercising more influence over the oper- 
ations of American exporters. 

Licenses are now required for the export 
of arms and ammunition, strategic metals, 
rubber, tin, chemicals, metal working ma- 
chinery, petroleum and high grade scrap 
steel. Licenses also are required for the 
sale abroad of any equipment used to pro- 
duce aviation gasoline and for the export 
of any designs for airplanes or airplane 
engines. No aviation gasoline may be sold 
outside the Western Hemisphere and con- 
trol over shipments of all types of steel 
scrap is being advocated. 


The Underlying Purpose 


Announced purpose of export controls is 
to keep in this country all materials needed 
to speed the current defense program. But 
underlying this purpose is the admitted 
policy of helping this country’s friends and 
withholding help from prospective enemies. 
The embargo on aviation gasoline, for ex- 
ample, prevents German or Japanese buy- 
ers from getting American fuel, but the 
embargo does not apply to Canada, which 
lies in the Western Hemisphere. And there 
is nothing to prevent Canada from reship- 
ping this high grade gasoline to England to 
fuel British fighting planes. 

Although government officials refuse to 
divulge details of the licensing policy, it is 
understood that licenses are being with- 
held for shipments of these critical mate- 
rials to Japan and countries under Ger- 
man control. A shipment of fuel oil prob- 
ably would be permitted to a British col- 
ony in Africa, for example, while a license 
probably would be refused if the buyer 
was a French colonial. 

To date the export control system ap- 
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SECRETARY HULL 
The day is not yet in sight 


pears to have had little effect on this 
country’s total export trade. In the first 
ten months of the war, America sold $3,- 
273,000,000 worth of goods to foreign 
buyers, compared with $2,431,000,000 in 
the corresponding ten-month period be- 
fore war. This represents a 35 per cent in- 
crease in export sales over the preceding 
year and a 16 per cent increase above the 
comparable 1937-1938 period, when ex- 
port trade was at a high level. 

The outlook is, however, that this coun- 
try’s war export trade is passing its peak. 
Cotton exports, which averaged $43,000,- 
000 a month between September and Feb- 
ruary, fell to less than $17,000,000 a month 
between March and June. Shipments of 
airplanes, steel and machinery to Great 
Britain are likely to increase, but British 
buying can scarcely offset the loss of 
markets on the continent of Europe. In 
July total exports fell to $317,000,000 
from the $350,000,000 worth of goods sold 
abroad in June. Of the $123,000,000 worth 
of goods sold to Europe, the United King- 
dom took $108,000,000. 





A decline in exports, however, cannot be 
attributed entirely to government con- 
trols. Officials in charge of export control 
report that few requests for licenses are de- 
nied and that applications for licenses are 
acted upon within a week or 10 days. Along 
with export controls has come a decline in 
foreign markets for American goods. 

German victories in Europe deprived 
this country of a thriving trade with Hol- 
land, Belgium, Scandinavia, the Baltic 
countries, Southeastern Europe and France. 
Italy’s entrance into the war closed the 
Mediterranean, leaving open to the United 
States only Spain and Portugal, both of 
which are subject to the British blockade. 
Closing of the Burma Road in Asia shut 
off shipments to interior China, which pur- 
chased almost $55,000,000 worth of goods 
in the last 10 months. 


Further Restrictions Expected 

Nevertheless, immediate prospects are 
that American export trade will be re- 
stricted further by government action, and 
might possibly be limited to Great Britain, 
the Western Hemisphere, the South Seas 
and British Africa. Shipments to Japan 
are ahead of last year, but in July Japanese 
buyers bought fewer American products 
than they did in June. Both foreign policy 
and the demands of national defense are 
expected to reduce the amounts of ma- 
chinery, vehicles and steel scrap that will 
be allowed to leave this country for Japa- 
nese ports. 

Goods now subject to license control 
comprise the most important items in 
America’s export trade. Markets for agri- 
cultural products have shrunk markedly 
since war, except for cotton, and cotton 
sales are now dropping. Most important 
non-agricultural 
abroad are machinery, petroleum, iron and 
steel products, aircraft, automobiles, chem- 
icals and metals. Of this group, only auto- 
mobiles are now completely free from the 
export control system. 

War appears to have eliminated all but 
the last vestige of Secretary Hull’s recip- 
rocal trade policies, designed to open more 
markets to free trade. These policies have 
been replaced by government supervision 
over a growing list of export products and 
the day is not yet in sight when this su- 
pervision will end. 


goods now being sold 
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The National Week 





TOWARD CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY 


Defense Moves Serve to Draw U.S., Canada Closer Economically 


St. Lawrence power project 
is viewed as a forerunner 
of Lakes-to-sea waterway 


When President Roosevelt pledged Amer- 
ican resources to guarantee Canada’s se- 
curity, in a speech two years ago, few men 
thought that this country would be called 
so soon to act upon that pledge. Today, 
however, that guarantee, publicly ex- 
pressed, is being explored privately in 
Washington, in Ottawa and in London. 

Taking shape behind diplomatic screens 
in these important capitals are plans that 
involve not only the defense of the United 
States and Canada, but protection for the 
British Empire as well. Under the chair- 
manship of New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia, the Joint United States-Canada 
Defense Board is completing plans for 
continental defense. Also planned are ar- 
rangements to permit Canadian flyers, des- 
tined to participate in the Battle of Brit- 
ain, to train in America when Canadian air- 
ports are covered with winter snow and ice. 

But bonds of friendship between this 
country and Canada are going beyond a 
military alliance. Drawing tighter are the 
economic ties that bind the two largest 
countries of North America. Trade is being 
intensively cultivated; American tourist 
travel, one of Canada’s biggest industries, 
is being encouraged. Significantly, recent 
legislation enlarging the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank practically ex- 
empts Canada from provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act banning loans to belligerents. 

Revived as a result of these conversa- 
tions are plans to develop the St. Lawrence 
River, which flows along an important 
stretch of the unfortified boundary. Pres- 
ent plans are confined to developing elec- 
tric power for defense industries from this 
river’s rapids, but underlying these plans 
is the unrealized dream of making the St. 
Lawrence navigable to ocean-going ves- 
sels and thereby opening Great Lakes ports 
directly to world trade. 

St. Lawrence development, advocated 
intermittently since 1902, was provided 
in a U.S.-Canadian treaty negotiated in 
1932. But that treaty failed to obtain 
approval of the U.S. Senate. Require- 
ments of joint defense, however, encourage 
prospects of electric power development, 
and this project may forecast eventual de- 
velopment of the seaway. 

The project also symbolizes the trend 
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toward closer co-operation between the 
United States and the British Empire. 
Even while German bombers battered at 
besieged London, even while Italian armies 
struck at British-dominated Egypt, mem- 
bers of Parliament found time to dis- 
cuss proposals for American aid to the rest 
of the Empire. And these discussions en- 
vision more than the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The defense of Canada by the United 
States has now become a settled policy. 


defense of the 


Also settled is this country’s policy to de- 
fend other British bases in this hemisphere 
—Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica and 
Guiana. Protection of these British pos- 
sessions is regarded as essential to the de- 
fense of the United States itself. 
Developing may be a policy pledging 
the United States to defend Australia and 
New Zealand; to protect valuable tin and 
rubber supplies in British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. These developments 


any positive negotiations are going forward. 

From London, come 
rumors that Great Britain is prepared to 
open to the American Navy, now based 
in Hawaii, the facilities of the British base 
at Singapore in the Malay Straits. From 
such a base American ships could serve as 
a constant warning to Japan to proceed 
cautiously toward the East Indies or 
Australia. Reliance in the truth of these 
rumors is bulwarked by the fact that the 
United States has shown no disposition to 
retreat from its firm stand against Jap- 
anese aggression in Asia. 

Current indicate further 
that the deal, whereby the 
United States obtained hemisphere bases, 
may be merely a prelude to further nego- 
tiations. At the time of the deal, the State 
Department made public assurances of the 
British Government that the British fleet 
would retreat to this hemisphere if the 
Battle of Britain should be lost. This 


however, have 


conversations 
destroyer 
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A SOFT-DRINK TOAST TO A HARD-FAST FRIENDSHIP 
U.S. sailors and Canadian service men raise glasses to American solidarity 


are foreseen as a result of conversations 
now being held in London and Washing- 
ton. Both the British Foreign Office and 
the American State Department admit 
that they are exchanging views on steps 
to be taken if the Japanese move into 
French Indo-China, but both deny that 


would seem to guarantee continued patrol 
of Atlantic waters by English vessels, leav- 
ing American seamen free to patrol the 
Pacific. It also indicates that the world’s 
last standing democracies are not now pre- 
paring to surrender any remaining advan- 
tages if the British Isles fall. 
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HOUSING 150,000: A DEFENSE TASK 


U.S. Must Provide New Homes for Huge Force of Arms Workers 


Funds granted for a start 
on $560,000,000 program 
reaching into forty States 


The United States Government faces the 
task of building 150,000 homes, at a cost 
of $560,000,000, to meet housing needs 
created by the defense program. 

Private capital, of course, will be invited 
to participate, and will do so to some ex- 
tent. But because of the uncertain dura- 
tion of the major defense preparations and 
the location of some of the plants, it is ex- 
pected that the greater part of the burden 
will fall upon Uncle Sam. 

Congress is enacting legislation to meet 
the situation, in part. Already, there has 
been made available $100,000,000 to be 
expended by the Army and Navy. This will 
be used to provide housing for married men 
among the enlisted personnel, and for 
civilian workers at army and navy posts, 
yards and plants, and at certain private 
plants engaged in filling army and navy 
orders. 


USHA Loans Made Available 


In addition, the House has passed a bill 
to authorize appropriation of $150,000,- 
000 for housing, to be expended through 
the Public Buildings Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency. And it is expected 
that Congress, next spring, will be called 
upon for more millions. 

The United States Housing Authority, 
under recent defense housing amendments 
to its slum-clearance act, has made loans 
aggregating $24,144,000 to local housing 
authorities in 17 communities to provide 
6,314 housing units for defense workers 
which, if vacated later by such workers, 
may be used by low-income groups. And 
it has allocated $7,225,000 of its funds to 
the Army or Navy for 1,723 dwelling units 
in four localities. 

USHA, however, has no new funds for 
such work, getting the money involved 
thus far by cancellation of allotments for 
slum clearance where local agencies were 
slow in meeting the terms. Congress ap- 
pears to be opposed to putting this agency 
deeply into defense housing, although its 
facilities may be utilized by other agencies. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has created a subsidiary, the Defense 
Housing Corporation. The President al- 
located to this new corporation $10,000,- 
000 from his emergency fund. This money 
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TRAILERS NOW HOUSING DEFENSE WORKERS ... 











. » » WILL SOON BE REPLACED BY 150,000 HOMES 


is to be used as equity in defense housing, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will supply $40,000,000 additional, if 
necessary. However, the latter sum may be 
supplied by private banks buying mort- 
gages insured under the Federal Housing 
Act. 

There is no duplication of effort or of 
estimates of need. The National Defense 
Commission has appointed C. F. Palmer, 
of Atlanta, as Defense Housing Co-ordi- 
nator, and all estimates and requests for 
such housing pass through his office. Aides 
conduct personal investigations, and in 
many cases estimates have been reduced. 

But it is Mr. Palmer who submitted to 
the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds the estimate of $560,000,000 
as being required for defense housing. He 
warned, also, that, unless overcrowding 
is relieved, there is danger of epidemics of 
influenza and other diseases. 

Revised estimates, submitted to the cor- 
responding Senate committee, list 109,555 


housing units as needed in 40 States, the 
Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, the Philippines and the 
District of Columbia. These needs range 
from a low of 40 units in Delaware to highs 
of 10,800 in Connecticut, 12,000 in Vir- 
ginia, and 12,400 in California. This list 
does not include 40,000 additional units 
which the Army estimates will be neces- 
sary at defense plants not yet located defi- 
nitely. Some construction already has been 
started by the Army and Navy. 

Construction will be performed directly 
by governmental agencies or by private 
contractors operating on what amounts to 
management fees limited to a maximum 
of 6 per cent of cost, according to differing 
conditions. 

The Navy, by contract, is conducting a 
test at Norfolk, Va., in putting up dwell- 
ings on a “factory” basis, whereby parts 
are constructed under shelter at the site 
and swung into place by cranes, reducing 
costs and time simultaneously. 
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Toil at Three Desks, 
1,886 Miles of Travel 


Executive’s Crowded Five Days Include Attendance At 
Bankhead Funeral, Navy Yard Tour and a Speech 


A chat with Mr. Wallace. 
Important legislation gets 
the presidential signature. 


President Roosevelt used all three of his 
desks last week, one of the busiest of his 
seven and one-half years in the country’s 
highest office. Of the three, the desk 
aboard his private railroad car was used 
the most. (He traveled 1,886 miles in 
five days.) But the Hyde Park and White 
House desks were not neglected. 

To the myriad duties of a President in 
office, Mr. Roosevelt added attendance at 
the state funeral in Washington for the 
late Speaker William B. Bankhead; a trip 
to Jasper, Ala., for final services; official 
approval of the Conscription Bill and issu- 
ance of an effectuating proclamation; an 
inspection tour of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, a major speech, and, finally, a trip 
to Hyde Park, where his mother observed 
her 86th birthday. 


A Busy Week’s Highlights 

The week’s presidential diary, if any, 
would read like this: 

Monday—Returned from a_ restful 
week-end aboard the yacht Potomac to 
hear of the death of Will Bankhead. At- 
tended the state funeral at the Capitol 
and prepared for the trip to Jasper. Can- 
celed a visit to Camden, N.J., defense in- 
dustries that had been set for Thursday. 

Signed the Selective Service Bill at 3:08 
p.m. in the presence of Secretary of War, 
Army Chief of Staff and the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committees. 

Wrote letter of congratulation to Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, pioneer prison 
reform worker, on her 75th birthday. 

Issued proclamation fixing October 16 
as registration day for the draft. 

Henry Wallace phoned from Des Moines 
to say he would come te the funeral. 

Spencer Tracy, Hollywood actor, came 
in to pay his respects, as did former At- 
torney General Homer Cummings. 

Boarded the private car for Jasper. 
Aboard the train were Judge Sam Rosen- 
man of New York, Attorney General 
Jackson, Secretaries Morgenthau, Ickes, 
Wickard, Hopkins and Perkins; Acting 
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Secretary of Navy Forrestal; Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones, Federal Works 
Administrator Carmody, and about 100 
Representatives and Senators. 

Tuesday—Arrived at Jasper about 2 
p-m., and after a short talk with Henry 
Wallace went directly to the Methodist 
church for the final services. Left Jasper 
about 5 o’clock for the return trip to 
Washington. Spent the evening with Judge 
Rosenman preparing the speech to be de- 
livered Friday at Philadelphia. 

Wednesday—Back at the White House, 
began a check-up on the draft prepara- 
tions. Have been asked to draw the first 
number in the lottery that determines. the 
order in which men are to be called. 

Fixed October 11 as Pulaski Memorial 
Day. Fixed the week of October 6-12 as 
“Fire Prevention Week.” 

Signed a bill authorizing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make 
loans for the development of deposits of 
strategic materials. The bill authorizes 
use of $10,000,000 for this purpose. Signed 
the Wheeler-Lea Transportation Bill. 





CONSCRIPTION WITH A SMILE 


Nhe Presidents Weal 








Thursday—Jesse Jones came in to be 
sworn in as Secretary of Commerce. 

Said good-bye to Kensuke Horinouchi, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from Japan, who has been called 
home. 

Had a short conference with Repre- 
sentative Johnson of Johnson City, Texas. 

Signed legislation authorizing the Navy 
to build drydocks at New York, South 
Boston and in the Caribbean area at a 
total cost of $23,680,000. 

Issued an order creating the Health 
and Medical Committee to advise the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council on Na- 
tional Defense. The committee will see 
that a proper number of doctors, nurses 
and hospital facilities are available in new 
industrial areas where defense orders are 
being filled, as well as seeing to the medi- 
cal needs of the land and naval forces. 

Finished the Philadelphia speech and 
Steve Early sent it to the mimeographers. 

Left for Philadelphia, accompanied by 
Solicitor General and Mrs. Francis Biddle. 

Friday—Left the private car at 9:25 
a.m., Philadelphia time. Senator Gufey 
and John B. Kelly, Philadelphia’s Demo- 
cratic leader, and five Democratic Con- 
gressmen from the Philadelphia area greet- 
ed me. Mr. Kelly and Senator Guffey went 
with me to the Navy Yard. Later, to the 
naval hospital to greet the veterans there. 

The speech went off on schedule, tak- 
ing 2714 minutes by the stop watch. 

Left Philadelphia for Hyde Park. 

Saturday—Mother’s 86th birthday. 
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Messrs. Stimson, May, Marshall and Sheppard enjoy a presidential penstroke 
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CALIFORNIA: A TESTING GROUND 


Effects of Mr. Willkie’s Tour Watched as Gauge of Future Strength 


Gallup poll indicates shift 
to Mr. Roosevelt with margins 
narrow in many States 


While political polls are fluctuating, and 
as of mid-September indicate losses by 
the Republican presidental nominee from 
earlier high points, campaign leaders are 
anxious to analyze sentiment as reflected 
by surveys taken around Oct. 1. Both 
major parties are increasing their activities 
for the October “whirlwind” finish. 

Republican managers are looking for- 
ward to results of sentiment tests to be 
taken in California after Wendell L. 
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REPRESENTATIVE DEMPSEY 
A matter... 


Willkie’s tour of that State, in which he 
developed for the first time the style of 
personal campaign he proposes to carry 
into crucial States of the North and East 
next month. 

It was in California that Mr. Willkie 
exerted especial efforts. He not only made 
major addresses at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, but he spoke in 16 other cities 
of the State during his four days within its 
borders. And the G.O.P. standard-bearer 
hailed Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.) as 
a “great liberal” almost as soon as he 
put foot upon California soil, thus counter- 
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ing President Roosevelt’s characterization 
of the Senator as one who no longer could 
be called a progressive. He thus also 
avoided the error which Charles Evans 
Hughes made in 1916 in not immediately 
hailing the Johnson stature when he en- 
tered California in the campaign that 
vear—and the electoral vote of California 
turned the election to President Wilson. 

California is regarded by politicians as 
an emotional State, of volatile public opin- 
ion, and they feel that as such it provides 
a good proving ground for Mr. Willkie’s 
personal campaign for the presidency. 
They feel that 10 days after the nominee’s 
appearance in the State, it can be deter- 
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mined whether the effects of his campaign 
there will be lasting. If surveys then show 
the Republican nominee has made _ sub- 
stantial gains, compared to his strength 
there prior to his appearance on the West 
Coast, political experts will regard it as 
significant. 

If the impression made in California is 
strong, then Republican leaders will expect 
similar results in other important States; 
if it fails there, the tactics used in Cali- 
fornia may be regarded as doomed else- 
where. 

The Gallup poll last week reported its 


latest survey indicated 38 States for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 10 for Mr. Willkie, 
with resulting electoral college votes of 
153 to 78. Yet it pointed out that in 11 
of the Roosevelt States, with an aggregate 
of 210 electoral votes, a shift of 4 per cent 
would swing the tide to Mr. Willkie—and 
that 11 per cent of the voters interviewed 
were undecided as to how they would 
ballot in November. 

The New York Times, which supported 
President Roosevelt in 1932 and in 1936 
and which lists itself as “Independent 
Democratic” in politics, last week edi- 
torially declared for the election of Mr. 
Willkie. 

President Roosevelt, seeking a_ third 
term, continued last week his inspection of 
defense facilities, and on Friday delivered 
an address at the celebration of the two- 
hundreth anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Pennsylvania, after hav- 
ing gone to Jasper, Ala., earlier in the 
week to attend funeral services for Speak- 
er Bankhead. 

The President’s address at Philadelphia, 
delivered in Convention Hall, where he 
was renominated by his party in 1936 and 
where the G.O.P. chose Mr. Willkie as its 
standard-bearer last June, was character- 
ized as non-political. The Chief Executive 
observed that no dictator could become 
established in a nation where voting is 
free to all classes. 

Watching the progress of the Willkie 
tour, the Democratic National Committee 
scheduled a campaign journey by the 
party’s vice-presidential nominee, Henry 
A. Wallace, which will cover much of the 
territory where Mr. Willkie has carried 
his fight. 

Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, 
Republican candidate for Vice President, 
delivered at Aurora, IIl., on Saturday, the 
first of a restricted series of formal cam- 
paign addresses he is scheduled to make. 
Speaking, he said, “as a farmer,” Senator 
McNary took “emphatic issue” with the 
doctrine “that the campaign should be 
fought out solely in terms of our relation- 
ships with Europe and Asia.” The candi- 
date declared “the home front” must be 
guarded “to make sure that enduring 
values . . . are not impaired under cover 
of an emergency distracting our attention 
elsewhere.” 

Referring to addresses by his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Senator McNary asserted 
that “the attempt to make party the test 
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of patriotism is sheer mischief.” He denied 
Republicans had obstructed the defense 
program in Congress. 

Vigorous New Deal comment was shot 
back at Mr. Willkie because of various ut- 
terances by the Republican candidate, 
chiefly extemporaneous. His accusation 
that President Roosevelt was the “god- 
father” of the Munich conference “where 
appeasement was born” and that the Presi- 
dent had “called up” Hitler and Mussolini 
to bring about the conference was an- 
swered by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
who said it only showed Mr. Willkie’s 
“ignorance” of recent events. 

Alf Landon, 1936 Republican standard- 
bearer, answered Mr. Hull and pointed to 
the speech of Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, immediately after the 
Munich agreement, praising President 
Roosevelt for his part in preventing war. 
Republicans contended that Mr. Willkie 
was incorrect only in his statement that 
the President used the telephone instead 
of the cables. 

Again Secretary Hull was the one to 
answer when Mr. Willkie told a group of 
Arizona cattlemen that he would keep 
Argentine beef out of the country. Mr. 
Hull said the ranchers were getting higher 
prices for their beef now than when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office. 

Democratic National Chairman Edward 
J. Flynn commented on the Republican 
candidate’s speeches and actions by saying 
he was “emotionally unstable.” And so the 
argument went on, even as Mr. Willkie’s 
train reached the utility-conscious State of 
Washington; then headed for the big bat- 
tleground of the Midwest and the North. 

Primaries in several States last week 
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SENATE CAMPAIGN INVESTIGATORS 
... Hill, Gillette, Reed... 
Will count political pennies 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
Unopposed last week... 


further cleared the political atmosphere 
of intra-party strife preparatory to the 
November election. Many analysts re- 
garded the Wisconsin and New York 
primaries as the most significant. 

In Wisconsin, once dominated by the 
La Follettes and their Progressives, the 
Republicans, who won the State in 1938, 
ast more votes in their primary than 
he combined totals of the Democrats 
and Progressives. Given equal rank in 
point of significance was the fact that 
James E. Finnegan, an anti-third-term 
Democrat, won the senatorial nomination 
of his party. Fred H. Clausen, a farm 
machinery manufacturer, was victorious 
in the Republican contest for nomination 
as Senator. Senator “Young Bob” La 
Follette was unopposed for renomination 
by the Progressives. 

In New York, the significant thing was 
not the contests within the two major 
parties, but that within the American 
Labor Party, which in the 1938 state 
elections held the balance of power. This 
contest was chiefly for selection of nomi- 
nees and control of the state convention, 
between the right-wingers, who want to 
support President Roosevelt, and the left- 
wingers, who want an independent slate 
of electors for President. 

The result is important in New York 
because election results there this autumn 
might parallel those of two years ago 
when, in the gubernatorial contest, Thomas 
E. Dewey polled more Republican votes 
than Gov. Herbert H. Lehman did Demo- 
cratic; but Mr. Lehman, indorsed by the 
Labor Party, obtained sufficient votes from 
that source to win election. 
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FRED H. CLAUSEN 
. . . opposed in November 


In the New York primary last week, 
the results were regarded as indicative of 
‘right-wing” control of the party’s state 
convention, which would place a list of 
presidential electors on the ballot under 


the American Labor emblem _ identical 
with Democratic electors for President 
Roosevelt. 


In New Mexico, the Democratic pri- 
mary developed a close race between Sen- 
ator Chavez and Representative Dempsey 
for the senatorial nomination. The senator 
won renomination by about 2,000 majority, 
on the face of unofficial returns, and there 
were indications of a contest. 

The Senatorial Campaign Investigating 
Committee, which is looking into the 
financial arrangements of the Willkie 
Clubs headed by Oren Root, Jr., received 
various complaints. It has before it a re- 
quest by Republican National Chairman 
Joseph W. Martin for an inquiry into 
whether expenses of President Roosevelt 
on his trip to Tennessee for Labor Day 
addresses were paid by the Government, 
or by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Mr. Martin contending the talks 
were political in nature. 

Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, at whose 
annual convention in Washington Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had delivered his “labor” 
political address, asserted in New York 
that John L. Lewis, head of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, would support 
Mr. Roosevelt for re-election, but that 
CIO duties and poor health would prevent 
Mr. Lewis from taking an active part in 
the campaign. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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% WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The time has come to call a spade a spade in this 
campaign. It is a contest between two schools of 
thought—the group which believes in totalitarian reg- 
ulation of everything by one-man government, and the 
group which still believes that free enterprise in a de- 
mocracy can produce economic stability for America. 

Business men far and wide say they believe in the 
free enterprise system. They rightly express fears of 
confiscation which is imbedded, not in the words of 
the laws passed by the New Deal, but in the regula- 
tions arbitrarily phrased and arbitrarily administered 
by appointees of President Roosevelt. 

Business men have been complaining that the New 
Deal for several years has stopped the wheels of pro- 
duction and has prevented capital flow from bringing 
jobs to the unemployed. Business men privately de- 
clare their sincere conviction that with our heavy tax 
load and misuse of governmental funds for “pump 
priming,” America is due eventually for a sad day of 
reckoning. 

But what do business men do about it? Yes, they 
wear Willkie buttons and contribute the modest sums 
permitted under the Hatch Act—modest and infini- 
tesimal because the New Deal spends the taxpayers’ 
billions to get votes, where the business men are per- 
mitted to contribute only pennies. 

But it isn’t money that is needed to eliminate from 
public power the group of radicals who now are in the 
saddle. It is simple, old-fashioned courage. It is sacri- 
fice. It is willingness to stand up under the still exist- 
ent constitutional guarantees of free speech and free 
assembly and tell everybody within hearing of one’s 
voice that unless America turns in the coming election 
from the dictatorship of a New Deal oligarchy, it will 
find itself in an economic chaos which will give Amer- 
ica a dictatorship of radicalism far more intensified 
than anything the United States has ever dreamed 
was possible in this free land. 


LABOR UNIONS 
WORK ACTIVELY 
FOR THIRD TERM 


The New Deal is bent on con- 
fiscation of private property. It 
extols government ownership 
and control. It wants to put 
America into the war, not necessarily to send troops 
overseas—it has promised not to do that—but to gain 
complete possession of all governmental force so as to 
be able to commandeer everything and confiscate any- 
thing which is needed to complete the Roosevelt rev- 


olution begun in 1933 by a group of radical advisers in 
whose hands the President has proved to be a puppet. 

Radical labor doesn’t remain silent in this cam- 
paign. Almost every week New Deal henchmen, work- 
ing in and among the officials of labor unions in the 
AFL, manage to get a public endorsement of the third 
term. John L. Lewis of the CIO has made his bargain 
with Mr. Roosevelt. The CIO wants a Labor Board 
personnel favorable to its viewpoint and Mr. Roose- 
velt plans to comply. So the CIO is swinging into 
line for the third term. 


DICTATORSHIP CAN If labor leaders are misleading 
BE PREVENTED workers and telling them that 
BY BUSINESS MEN they can count on partisan and 

biased courts and tribunals as 
long as Mr. Roosevelt is President, isn’t it about time 
that American business men told the workers the 
truth, namely, that such a course can only lead to dis- 
unity and a paralysis of our whole economic system 
when we need unity for national defense? 

Why are business men so reticent in this campaign? 
Can anybody recall in recent weeks a single speech of 
importance by any outstanding industrialist or man- 
ager of any large enterprise urging the public to sup- 
port Wendell Willkie? 

If business men really believe that Willkie sincerely 
stands for the free enterprise system and that Roose- 
velt does not, is there any good reason why business 
men should not talk to their workers, their friends, 
their fellow-citizens in every community in the land 
and tell them so? Of what are business men afraid? 
Of New Deal diatribes against business men for al- 
legedly trying to “coerce” the workers? Undoubtedly 
there are here and there tactless employers who will 
use coercive phrases or who will lose their heads and 
make threats. There are tactless labor leaders who do 
and say the same sort of thing. 

But American business men as a whole can be 
trusted to express in commonsense terms their under- 
standing of what we need—an efficient and effective 
American economic system—a system that will protect 
the savings of the thrifty and prevent men, women and 
children from going hungry when the dollar of Ameri- 
ca’s wage-earners becomes worthless in its power to 
purchase the necessities of life. 

In Europe, business men were cowed into sub- 
mission by dictatorships and so were the workers. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 





VOLTAIRE 
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Today American business men can prevent dictator- 
ship by standing up and speaking their minds. They 
will risk only a bit of abuse by the New Dealers and 
this is not the kind of thing that courageous men have 
ever feared. 

Are American business men aware of the dangers 
that face this country if a nomination obtained by 
illicit use of governmental power now gives the 
United States a third term president? Is there any 
tradition or any constitutional guarantee which is 
safe when a group of men holding public power be- 
lieves that the end justifies the means and that 
personal ambition must be placed above tradition 
and custom? 

No better exposition of the case against President 
Roosevelt could have been written than that which 
The New York Times, the greatest newspaper in 
America, gave its readers on the morning of Thurs- 
day, September 19th. The Times is not a Republi- 
can paper. It supported Roosevelt in 1932 and again 
in 1936 when the business and financial community 
in New York was hostile to a second term. The 
Times is a Democratic paper by tradition. It now 
asks its readers to support Wendell Willkie and it 
gives three columns of well-reasoned argument telling 
why. It is an editorial that ought to be in the hands of 
every voter in every state in the Union and there is no 
reason why every business man should not reprint it 
and send it to his workers, his customers, his friends 
and his neighbors. 


ONE-MAN RULE, 
NATIONAL UNITY 
THE BIG ISSUES 


There is no reason why busi- 
ness men should not call mass 
meetings of their employees — 
not on their own factory prem- 
ises — but in public halls. 

These meetings should not be addressed by em- 
ployers as such, but as Americans who have much in 
common with their fellow citizens and who believe 
that in time of crisis it is necessary to speak out frank- 
ly, by every lawful means, in order to avert the catas- 
trophe which faces the American constitutional and 
economic system if the principle of one-man rule is 
allowed to get its foothold. 

Whatever admiration a voter may have for Roose- 
velt as a man, whatever gratitude a voter may have 
for various checks sent him by the Administration, 
the simple question is whether America can protect 








the face of the most critical campaign in all our history—Rights of 


Timidity has replaced courage as business leaders remain silent in 


free speech are not curtailed but business groups are passive. 


herself in a world of war by having unity and indus- 
trial efficiency or by adding fuel to the fires of dis- 
unity and breaking down the economic system which 
is so vital to defense preparations and the safety of 
our men, women and children. 


FREE ELECTIONS 
ARE ESSENTIAL 
TO DEMOCRACY 


The Administration has been 
unscrupulous in its use of propa- 
ganda and misleading state- 
ments about defense. 

It has failed to build up our defenses, preferring 
political expediency at every turn to the American 
welfare. 

It has brought zealots and class partisans into pub- 
lic office. 

It has forsaken the rules of fair play and morality 
in administering the laws of the land. 

It has converted the courts into vehicles of political 
chicanery. 

It has wasted public money. 

It has weakened the fiscal structure of the nation 
and disrupted industry’s productive processes. 

It has preached hate and class war. 

It has forfeited its right to the term “liberal” and 
has utilized every device of reactionary politics and 
reactionary government to gain power. 

Let American business men, American civic leaders, 
responsible heads of fraternal, professional and trade 
organizations exercise their rights as citizens to urge 
the candidate of their choice. We cannot have a free 
election if any group is afraid to speak out and plead 
with its members or its friends to listen to sensible 
exposition of campaign arguments. 

Wendell Willkie is today a lone campaigner. A 
timid Republican group in Congress gives him little 
aid, preferring the cautions of political restraint. They 
too, are governed by a fear of getting their fingers 
burned in the fray. They must get into the battle 
aggressively now. 

Wendell Willkie won his nomination as he will win 
this election by being forthright and outspoken, by 
being frank and honest, and above all by refusing to 
be afraid of the combat itself. May American busi- 
ness men take a lesson from the man who almost 
alone won the nomination, but who must now have 
the cooperation of all those who profess to be his ac- 
tive supporters if he is to achieve victory for Amer- 
ican freedom and responsible individualism! 
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The War Department now is in the process of placing 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in orders with American 
industry to obtain ammunition and ammunition produc- 
tion facilities to supply an army of 2,000,000 men. 

Twice as much money is being spent under the re- 
armament program for ammunition as is being spent for 
rifles, artillery and all other types of guns, Military ex- 
perts point out that usually it is easier to provide facili- 
ties to manufacture guns than ammunition. 

When this country entered the World War it already 
was a substantial producer of ammunition as a result of 
the large Allied orders placed here during the preceding 
years of the war. But in spite of this and the expenditure 
of $2,000,000,000 for additional facilities to produce arm- 
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ament, the United States had to depend largely on the 
Allies for much of its ammunition and artillery. At the 
end of the war, as is shown in the Pictogram, this coun- 
try was supplying ammunition for 2,000,000 men or about 
half of its army. 

When the Nazis marched into Holland and Belgium 
last May, ammunition production in the United States 
was confined almost entirely to a few government arse- 
nals, and was adequate to supply only 200,000 men. 

Under the present armament program, the Army ex- 
pects to obtain adequate ammunition to supply an army 
of 1,200,000 men by next autumn and sufficient ammu- 
nition for an army of 2,000,000 by the early part of 1942. 
All facilities are being built so that eventually, if it is 
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found desirable, they can be expanded readily for pro- 
duction of ammunition for an army of 4,000,000. 

In the 1917-18 emergency, one of the biggest diffi- 
culties was the constant shifting of plans. In contrast, the 
War Department now has worked out nearly every detail 
as to the quantities and types of ammunition needed. 
Also, a survey of 20,000 manufacturing concerns has been 
completed and information compiled to enable the rapid 
awarding of contracts to firms best able to handle them. 

The task industry faces to reach the goal set by the 
Army may be shown by a few comparisons of production 
facilities now as compared with World War days. 

Smokeless powder production facilities, for example, 
are only about 25,000,000 pounds a year, as compared 
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with 1,000,000,000 pounds at the end of the war. Like- 
wise, there are only three small ammunition assembly 
plants now, as compared with 20 to 25 large plants in 1918. 

An expenditure of $188,000,000 is to be made to make 
up the deficiency in production of smokeless powder. 

American manufacturers are to be equipped to produce 
the latest types of armor-piercing bullets, bombs, artillery 
shells and other ammunition. 

The Navy does not have the problem of increasing pro- 
duction of ammunition which faces the Army, as the 
Navy maintains its operations more nearly on a war foot- 
ing. Naval officials will have adequate time to increase 
facilities to provide for additional needs when the present 
shipbuilding program is finished. 
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T was way back in 1926 tha 
the National Broadcasting 
Company was formed. Nation- 
wide broadcasting was then in 
swaddling clothes—and it was 
great to be a broadcaster, to watch the 
infant grow, to play an important part 
in the building of a new industry, a new 
service to the public. 

Today, we at NBC still think it’s great 
—and we’ re thankful we’ re an American 
broadcaster. For that means something. 

It means private ownership, and the 
liberty to present the American public 
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ill issues. 

It means we can give them the news of 
he world unvarnished, untarnished and 
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It means we can give our listeners the 
ind of entertainment shey want to hear, 
‘ntertainment that heightens their spirit 
ind morale. 

It means we can contribute to their 
ullness of life with fine educational 
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programs that will broaden their minds. 

It means that we can offer this great 
force to our country in the aid of national 
defense. In short, 1t means freedom of 
speech and action on our part—freedom 
of listening for those we serve... No 
wonder American broadcasting is with- 
out equal anywhere else in the world! 
And no wonder we’re proud of the 
contributions and accomplishments of 
NBC in making it the finest. 
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A BURST OF SPEED; THEN VACATION 


Still More Billions for Preparedness; Equipping New Air Bases 


How legislators divided 
on the conscription issue. 
Toward enactment of tax bill 


Two billion dollars more of defense ap- 
propriations was in prospect as this week 
opened, and Congress was in a mood to 
provide the funds quickly. With adjourn- 
ment or a recess in sight for the early fu- 
ture, both houses have applied full speed. 

Illustrating the accelerated pace, the 
House last week passed in an hour a mea- 
sure appropriating $338,263,902 to provide 
camp housing and facilities to care for 503,- 
000 men to be called into service under the 
Conscription Act. The House acted with- 
out having before it even a printed resolu- 
tion and without a formal meeting of its 
full Appropriations Committee. The 
ate, a day later, passed the same measure 
in five minutes. Previously, $128,000,000 
had been provided for housing National 
Guard troops. 

Both branches had an abbreviated work 


Sen- 


Copyright, 


week because of the sudden death of 
Speaker William B. Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, for whom a state funeral was held 
in the House chamber Monday. 

House precedent and the law require 
that the House have a Speaker. So, just 
prior to the funeral services, the House 
unanimously elected as Speaker Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, 
who had been nominated without opposi- 
tion for that office at a brief Democratic 
caucus a short time previously. The Re- 
publicans offered no candidate. Represen- 
tative Rayburn, Majority Floor Leader 
since 1937, took his oath as Speaker above 
the bier of his predecessor, as Speaker 
Bankhead had done in 1936 as successor to 
Speaker Joe Byrns, of Tennessee. (See 
page 33.) 

The only important business transacted 
by the House at its single working session 
of last week was the rapid passage of the 


Army housing appropriation resolution. 
Speed was essential, sponsors asserted, 


because of the need of adequate quarters 
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for the men to be called under the Cop. 
scription Act; in fact, that law requires 
that no draftees be summoned until hous. 
ing shall have been provided for them, 
So the budget request for troop housing 
was detached from other defense estimates 
and rushed ahead as a separate measure, 

Representative Marcantonio, of New 
York, lone member of the American Labor 
Party in Congress, introduced a joint reso. 
lution to repeal the Conscription Act, 
passage of which he had opposed, but, 
generally, the law was accepted without 
further comment even by those who had 
fought its enactment vigorously. Repre- 
sentative Vorys (Rep.), of Ohio, who had 
voted against the bill, told the House that 
“so long as it is the law I pledge myself 
to aid wholeheartedly in its efficient ad- 
ministration and fair enforcement. We 
must have no scofflaws on conscription.” 
Others made similar expressions. 

The accompanying map illustrates how 
sentiment on the conscription bill stood 
in Congress as reflected by combining the 


SENTIMENT ON CONSCRIPTION IN THE STATES 
As Expressed by the eb in Both Houses of Congress 





WE Solidly Against 
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Senate and House votes on the question 
of passage of the bill. Some States, shown 
on the map as divided, were nearly unani- 
mous. In Ohio, for instance, both Sena- 
tors, a Democrat and a Republican, voted 
against the measure, as did 21 of the 24 
members of its House delegation. And the 
otherwise perfect record of South Carolina 
in favor of the bill was broken by the nega- 
tive vote of Senator Smith, Democrat. 

The Senate disposed of the new excess 
profits tax bill (see page 31) and of mis- 
cellaneous business last week. 

Hearings were conducted by the House 
Appropriations Committee on the jatest 
budget requests, and bills were whipped 
into shape speedily. For defense, an ap- 
propriation of $1,733,886,976 cash and 
$207,000,000 in contract authorizations 
was requested. Some of this was detached 
by the Appropriations Committee and in- 
cluded in the Supplemental Civil Func- 
tions Appropriations Bill, strictly military 
and naval items being reserved for the 
larger measure. 

Provision is made in these two bills for 
additional material—airplanes and_ ord- 
nance especially—for the Army and Navy, 
and for increases in pay rolls, plants for 
new production, and other requirements. 

Among other provisions is $30,000,000 
cash and $50,000,000 in contract authoriz- 
ations for landing fields to be constructed 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
The phraseology is such that facilities 
could be provided at air bases leased from 
the British, as well as in the United States. 
And another item is $40,000,000 to ex- 
pand the defense worker training program 
of the National Youth Administration, 
which follows an earlier request for $53,- 
000,000 more for similar training courses 
under the Office of Education. 

The Senate sent to the White House, 


ly adopted by the House, a bill to forbid 
interstate shipment, for sale, of convict- 
made goods, effective one year from its 
approval. 

After warm debate, the Senate also 
completed action on the bill to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank (see page 26) by $500,000,000. 
The measure forbids loans in violation of 
international law, and specifically in viola- 
tion of the Johnson Act or the Neutrality 
Act, and it limits to $1,000,000,000 sums 
to be furnished by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in defense activities. 
The Senate vote was 33 to 21. Previously 
the House had agreed, 218 to 239. 

Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, introduced a resolution urging 
that military and municipal officials give 
consideration to the advisability of con- 
structing air-raid shelters. ; 
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What Are Probable Effects on Industry 
Of Presidential Power to Seize Plants? 


George G. Groat 


BURLINGTON, VT.; Professor and Head of 
Department of Commerce and Economics, 
University of Vermont, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Assuming that the President keeps close- 
ly in touch with the Defense Council and 
the expert defense technicians, the de- 
fense efforts in general should be greatly 
increased in efficiency. The necessary co- 
ordination of all lines can be brought about 
so as to keep a balance in preparedness 
effort. This immediate effect is imperative- 
ly necessary. The period of reconstruction, 
the return to a peace-time private indus- 
try economy, will present difficulties, but 
that is not the chief concern at present. 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co.; Director and Former 
President, Chamber of Commerce of U.S., 


answers: 

Industry must co-operate fully in de- 
fense. So must every other part of our 
economy. So must all citizens. 

I believe, however, that industry has 
responded splendidly. The President, Ad- 
visory Commission members and officials 
of the Army and Navy have so reported. 
Also there apparently already was suffi- 
cient existent legislation to assure com- 
pliance with defense necessity, should an 
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Widespread discussion has fol- 
lowed enactment by Congress of a 
provision in the Conscription Act 
empowering the President to com- 
mandeer plants in furtherance of 
the defense program. In order to 
obtain a cross-section of opinion 
on the probable effects of this law, 
The United States News asked out- 
standing businessmen, labor union 











—_ 


leaders, economists and otners this 
question: 

What, in your opinion, will 
be the effect on industry, and 
the nation’s defense efforts in 
general, of the power given to 
the President to commandeer 
plants in peace time as well 
as in time of war? 

Answers are presented herewith. 





isolated case of recalcitrance develop. 

The present so-called conscripting of 
industry is not in itself of dominating im- 
portance, but it is a part of a dangerous 
trend toward arbitrary executive author- 
ity. It is clever politics (because many 
people have not understood the actual 
situation) and bad statesmanship. It tends 
to give the impression that industry needs 
to be forced. This is not so. 

Such result as it may have will be fur- 
ther to separate business and Government 
and further to place unnecessary and pos- 
sibly dangerous power in the hands of the 
executive branch of our Government. 


Ernest T. Weir 


PITTSBURGH, PA.; Chairman of Board, Na- 
tional Steel Corp. and Weirton Steel Co., 


answers: 

Conscription, as applied to man power, 
operates indiscriminately and_ by _ lot 
against a large group of individuals. There 
can be no favoritism, punishment or coer- 
cion in its exercise. But the right of the 
President to conscript a 
plant is a power which he may exercise for 
improper purposes and therefore is very 
dangerous. 

A contract offered to a manufacturer 
might be unfair or beyond his capacity or 
at a price that would amount to confisca- 
tion. Yet, if it is refused, the President has 
the right to take over the plant. The actual 
number of instances when he may take 
over individual plants is not so important 
as the threat which he is going to hold over 
the head of all industry, with the result 
that manufacturers may be clubbed into 
contracts. 

This power may be the basis of political 
reprisals or favoritism. It is a dangerous 
departure from democratic processes. 


(by telegraph) 


manufacturing 





Paul F. Gemmill 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Professor of Economic, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


I should expect the enactment of th 
Conscription Law to expedite the nation’ 
defense efforts in general. Because of the 
power granted the President to take over 
industrial plants in certain conditions, | 
should look for a more complete and 
speedy co-operation by industry tha 
would otherwise obtain. 


Max W. Babb 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.; President, Allis Chal 
mers Manufacturing Co.; Director, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago, 


answers: (by telegraph 


It is my conviction that industry, as] 
know it, will not require the threat of con 
scription to comply fully with the require 
ments of the Defense Commission. I am 
confident that industry, if given a real 
chance, will do the job the American way 

I do not believe those in control of the 
important industrial plants in the cour 
try will hesitate or refuse to co-operate 
in every reasonable way with the Gover- 
ment in connection with the national de 
fense program. 


D. B. Robertson 


CLEVELAND, OHIO; President, Brotherhood 

of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
answers: 
Since we have recognized the necessit! 
of immediate maximum _preparatiol 
against the emergency of actual involve 
ment in war, it cannot be said that thes 
are in reality peace times. We are col 
scripting men to serve their country # 


(by telegraph 
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D. B. ROBERTSON 


an economic dislocation or loss, and pos- 
sibly at the supreme sacrifice of life it- 
self, and, of course, we should conscript 
industry, if that be necessary to insure 
that men are properly armed, 
equipped and sustained. 

Giving the President the power to do 
this, as our last World War experience 
demonstrated, will make it unnecessary 
that the power be exercised, save in iso- 
lated cases of persistent or flagrant non- 
conformance by industry. 

It can work no injustice to industry, 
and it will guarantee maximum results 
from our defense efforts. 


George N. Peek 


MOLINE, ILL.; Former AAA Administrator; 
Member, War Industries Board in World 
War; Former Chairman, Industrial Board, 
Department of Commerce, 


those 


answers: 

During the World War, 1917-1918, in- 
dustry was anxious to co-operate with 
Government; and the War Industries 
Board, representing Government, was 
equally anxious to co-operate with indus- 
try. Splendid results were secured, and the 
power to commandeer plants was almost 
never used. 

But in this Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s apparent preference for the guid- 
ance of his unofficial advisers rather than 
that of duly authorized heads of depart- 
ments and agencies makes it difficult for 
industry to have complete confidence in 
representations of government officials. 

Answering your question specifically, the 
effect upon industry and the nation’s de- 
fense efforts in general will depend upon 
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the manner and spirit in which the law is 
administered, 


James S. Kemper 


CHICAGO, ILL.; President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; President, 
Lumbermen’‘s Mutual Casualty Co.; 


answers: 

Proper exercise of the discretionary 
power of the President will not, in my 
opinion, have any effect on industry and 
on the nation’s defense efforts, for the 
reason that industry has voluntarily gone 
the limit cheerfully and promptly in co- 
operating with the defense authorities 
without any threat or pressure of any kind. 


G. W. Laughlin 


CLEVELAND, OHIO; First Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 


In time of peace, I am of the opinion 
that the Government should first endeavor 
to corral sufficient man power by volun- 
tary enlistment, before resorting to com- 
pulsory conscription, or seizure of indus- 
trial plants, which acts are violations of the 
whole tradition of our country, if not, in- 
deed, a violation of the Constitution it- 
self. It seems to me that we walk in 
perilous days when the Chief Executive is 
vested with such extraordinary power. 


(by telegraph) 


George Q. Lynch 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; General President, 
Pattern Makers League of North America, 
answers: 

We need only to know what was done by 
Congress in a similar situation in 1917. 
Power should be granted to meet properly 
the requirements of a national emergency. 
The power should be withdrawn when the 
emergency has passed. Experience proves 
that this is possible because it has been 
done without danger to the American way 


of life. 


Charles R. Hook 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO; President, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; Chairman of Executive 
Committee and Former President, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

(In response to the Question of the 
Week, Mr. Hook said his position had been 
outlined in a radio interview, excerpts 
from which follow: ) 

The amendment to conscript industry 
raises a serious question—in fact, implica- 
tions of this amendment are so broad as 
to affect every phase of American life. 


You don’t have to conscript industry. 
Industry has already volunteered. 

If there are any individual companies 
which are obstructing national defense, 
let Congress seek them out—and identify 
them publicly. No greater punishment 
could be visited on a corporation than to 
be branded as unpatriotic in an hour of 
national emergency. 





Senator Wiley 


(Rep.), Wisconsin; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Judiciary, 


answers: 

This depends upon the use to which the 
President puts it. Misuse of power will re- 
sult disastrously to industry and will not 
aid the nation’s efforts. A con- 
structive use thereof will not injure busi- 
ness. President Wilson had practically the 
same power, but did not use it. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt uses the power arbitrarily 
and thoughtlessly, the Congress will have 
to take the power back. 


defense 


Virgil Jordan 
NEW YORK CITY; President, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 
answers: 

My personal opinion is that giving arbi- 
trary power to public officials to confis- 
cate and operate the productive facilities 
of the country will result in the conscrip- 
tion of labor and the suppression of labor 
unions, defeat the purposes 
service, disarm the military and naval 
forces, and injure or kill more American 
civilians and than any 
enemy is ever likely to. 


(by telegraph) 


of selective 
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—_ Nhe bro aud Con of National lesuer— 
CONSCRIPTION: EDITORS’ COMMENTS 


Four-fifths of newspapers 
approve bill as enacted. 
Minority doubt present need 


Enactment of conscription is approved 
by four-fifths of the commenting press as 
a proper move for national defense. One- 
fifth of the commenting editors, however, 
either contend there is no immediate need 
for a large army, or oppose the provision 
for conscripting industrial plants that fail 
to co-operate in the defense program. 

Arguing that the present world crisis 
“ealls for adequate national defense,” the 
Lowell (Mass.) Leader (Ind.) states that 
“it has been necessary to resort to con- 
scription in peace time because there is no 
use in creating guns, tanks and airplanes 
unless we have men who know how to use 
them.” 

While conceding that “the passage of the 
bill was an example of democratic meth- 
ods,” the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) holds that “all should see to it that 
administration of the act gives a convinc- 
ing demonstration of American democracy 
in action.” 


It is asserted by the Chicago (lIIl.) 
Tribune (Rep.) “that few disinterested 


military experts, if any, believe that so 

large a force is required to defend the 

U.S. today against foreign attack.” 
“Most of the new men,” in the opinion 


Thomas for Lowell Evening Leader 





A BIG BLOW 
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of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Dem.), “will come home at the end of 
their term of service in better health and 
spirits than ever before in their lives, and 
they may face their future civil tasks with 
the confidence that thorough military 
training always gives a man.” 

As to the necessity for conscription, the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Dem.) 
is convinced that “volunteering might 
work and it might not, but many experts 
say that it would not,” adding: “This is 
no time for experiment, for no one can 
tell with assurance when we may be called 
upon to defend our nation under present 
conditions.” 

“The fact that the United States is con- 
scripting its youth in time of peace and 
is frantically planning and constructing 
implements of war,” says the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star (Rep.), “is not evidence of a 
militaristic spirit. We are not more anxious 
for war than we have been, but have be- 
come alarmed lest it may be thrust upon 
us in the early future.” 

“The Russell-Overton amendment for 
the ‘conscription’ of recalcitrant industry,” 
says the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), 
“was wisely dropped in favor of a substi- 
tute, which, though safeguarding private 
rights and civil liberties, gives the Govern- 
ment ample power to commandeer any 
plant needed for production under the cam- 
paign for national defense.” 


Bishop for St. Louis Star-Times 


OPEN SEASON—FROM NOW ON 


“Tf those who are to exercise control over 
industry under the terms of this act are 
persons who understand the workings of 
our manufacturing system, there will be 
no conflicts,” in the opinion of the Toledo 
(O.) Blade (Ind.). 

“Co-operation,” declares the Providence 
(R.1.) Journal (Ind.), “necessarily de. 
mands a maximum of mutual confidence 
and good will,” adding, however, that “the 
tone of the new law is discordant and puts 
all industry on the ‘spot’.” 

The need of technical advancement is 
pointed out by the Macon (Ga.) Tele. 
graph (Dem.) , with the conclusion: “There 
can no longer be any doubt that the 
United States is seriously menaced by the 
totalitarians abroad. The war in Europe is 
still going on fiercely. It may come to a 
culmination at any time, but it would be 
folly for us to take anything for granted, 
The U.S. must be made so strong that no 
one will dare attack us. For that reason 
we have at this stage no time to lose.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.), commenting on a National De. 
fense Day observation in Birmingham, ob- 
serves: “When part of the world is tom 
with strife, it is difficult to maintain a 
sane, rational attitude. In such times it 
is hard to remain cool. But on the whole, 
our people have held to a sane course, and 
the observance today is in keeping with 
that attitude.” 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Bressler for New Haven Journal-Courier 








DEMOCRACY’S ANSWER! 


Bishop for St. Lovis Star-Times 


TO MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 


Creation of a Two-Ocean Navy: 
View of the Nation’s Press 


Awarding of $3,861,000,000 in contracts 
for creation of a two-ocean Navy is greet- 
ed with marked approval by three-quarters 
of the nation’s commenting press, which 
point out, however, that the Navy will 
not come to full strength before the end of 
1946. The minority pose the question 
whether, in view of this long delay, quan- 
tity production of lighter fighting craft 
and naval bombers would not better meet 
the more immediate needs. 

“It will be one fleet,” says the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “and it will 
be large enough for our use anywhere. 
Will it be needlessly large? Now that the 
United States is to have a vast naval air 
force, a mighty fleet of bombing planes, 
and a chain of naval bases from New- 
foundland to British Guiana, will we re- 
quire so many capital ships? Few of our 
experts would answer that question un- 
equivocally in the affirmative, but they 
and the President, who is the most con- 
spicuous of all big-navy advocates, think 
we had better err on the side of safety 
than on the side of danger. They may be 
correct.” 

The Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.) 
points out that “years will be needed, and 
many more billions of money, to get our 
fighting ships built and ready for what 
may await them,” adding: “With the ex- 
ception of our World War effort, the 
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American people have never united in a 
public undertaking of such magnitude as 
this. Yet it involves precisely the kind of 
large-scale production in which our indus- 
tries and our skilled workmen have long 
excelled.” 

“There is a very general agreement,” 
according to the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
(Rep.), “that this country should be pre- 
pared against any contingency that might 
arise in the future. Our responsibility in 
the world of affairs has been greatly in- 
creased. The enlarged fleet undoubtedly 
will insure security to this hemisphere if 
and when it is completed. But it is not 
expected to be in readiness to cope with 
anything that may come out of the imme- 
diate war developments in Europe.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
pointing out that the 200-ship program is 
not expected to be completed for five to 
seven years, raises the question “whether 
we should not be doing better immediately 
to concentrate on relatively light craft, 
such as destroyers, submarines and torpedo 
boats, which can be built rapidly, and es- 
pecially whether we should not be giving 
priority, even over these light sea craft, to 
long-range naval patrol planes and bomb- 
ing planes for the quickest possible ‘aggres- 
sive defense.’ ” 

“When the additions are all completed,” 
remarks the Washington (D.C.) Post 


Carmack for Christian Science Monitor 





AN ARM THAT WOULD BE MISSED 


(Ind.), “the fleet will consist of close to 
700 fighting ships. That makes an impres- 
sive total, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Navy has only 358 fighting ves- 
sels at present. But no one should forget 
that months will intervene before any of 
the newly authorized fighting ships can be 
completed and years before the two-ocean 
Navy will be a reality.” 

“That the British fleet will not be sur- 
rendered under any circumstances, but 
will remain as our first line of defense in 
the Atlantic,” states the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal (Dem.) , “is, of course, to be taken 
into consideration, since the American 
two-ocean Navy cannot be completed be- 
fore the end of 1944 at the earliest. After 
that time, come what may, the American 
Navy will be fully capable of taking care 
of all comers, even though dictator nations 
combine.” 

“The latest contracts,” observes the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), “have 
been distributed among the Navy’s own 
yards and private plants, some of which 
have not turned out combat ships since 
World War days. Facilities have 
surveyed carefully and orders placed to 
avoid congestion.” 

“To get a clear idea of the extent of the 
rearmament effort which the United States 
will make when production on these or- 
ders gets into motion,” observes the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.), “it 
is only necessary to recall that during the 
World War this country spent $6,148,000,- 
000 for military purposes in the fiscal year 
1917-18 of our participation, and $11,031 - 
000,000 in the year 1918-19.” 


been 
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ing importance in National Affairs today) 


EXPORT-IMPORT LOANS AT WORK 


How Government's Bank Aids Commerce, Furthers Our Foreign Policy 


Loans to Latin America 
as possible shield against 
penetration by the Nazis 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, heretofore a minor New Deal agency, 
has been given a more important role. 
From its original status as an agency con- 
cerned primarily with trade, it is being 
transformed more definitely into an in- 
strument of our foreign policy. 

Congress has increased the capital and 
lending power of the bank from $200,000,- 
000 to $700,000,000 with the understand- 
ing that the additional $500,000,000 will 
be used mainly to buttress the economic 
systems of Latin-American countries. The 
loan program is regarded as part of the 
national defense activity. 

President Roosevelt created the bank 
by a stroke of the pen on Feb. 2, 1934. It 
was set up to foster trade with Soviet 
Russia, which had been recognized by the 
United States in November, 1933, follow- 
ing conversations between the President 
and Maxim 
for Foreign Affairs. The bank was to ex- 
tend credits to Russia to buy goods in the 
United States. 


Litvinoft, Soviet Commissar 


The Russian Loan Tangle 


But, incidental to recognition, the Soviet 
Government had agreed to discuss the set- 
tlement of debts owed to this country by 
the Czarist and Kerensky regimes and the 
claims of American concerns arising from 
the nationalization of Russian industry. 
Since nothing was done about the debts, 
the bank made no loans. 

Finally, the Johnson Act, passed in 
April, 1934, prohibited loans to govern- 
ments in default on debts to the United 
States Government. As a result, the bank 
to Russia. But, 
since it was supposed to make loans to 
Russia and since there was a lingering 
hope that the Russian debts might be set- 
tled, it marked time for the first 18 months 
of its existence, doing no business at all. 

The President, meanwhile, created in 
March, 1934, the Second Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to furnish credits to 
Cuba to buy silver and have it coined at 
United States mints. Besides the Cuban 
loan, the second bank made other loans to 
foster American exports. It became appar- 
ent that two banks would not be needed, 
since obviously the Russian debts would 


never has made a loan 
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not be settled and the first bank would not 
fulfill its original purpose. As a result, the 
second bank was dissolved on June 30, 
1936, and its business was taken over by 
the first bank. 

Since that time, the bank has made 
loans to various governments and has ad- 
vanced credits to American business firms 
to enable them to sell goods to foreign 
buyers. Its policy has been to avoid com- 
peting with private lending agencies. In- 





Export-Import Bank becomes 
more definitely an instrument 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

$500,000,000 increase in 
capital to buttress economic 
systems of Latin-American 
countries. 

Bank originally set up to ex- 
tend credits to Soviet Russia. 

Since then it has made loans 
to various governments and 
has advanced credits to busi- 
ness firms to aid foreign trade. 

Up to June 30, commitments 
had been made totaling $437,- 
000,000. 





stead, it has tried to make it possible for 
American businessmen to obtain foreign 
business that would have slipped through 
their fingers because the buyers required 
liberal credit terms than private 
agencies were willing to extend. 

The President created the bank by sign- 
ing what is known as an “executive order.” 
He acted under authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which the Su- 
preme Court, in throwing out the NRA, 
held unconstitutional in part. The bank 
was set up under the District of Colum- 
bia banking laws. Its status was changed 
from a creation of the President to a crea- 
ture of law when Congress, in January, 
1935, made it an agency of the United 
States and placed a two-year limit on its 
lending power. Since then its life has been 
extended three times, once in 1937, once 
in 1939, and again in the recent bill which 
increased its capital and lending power. 
The latest extension permits it to make 
loans until Jan. 22, 1947. The bank is 


more 


examined periodically by 
examiners. 

Its original capital was $11,000,000, cop. 
sisting of $1,000,000 of common stock an 
$10,000,000 of preferred. This has beey 
increased to $75,000,000, or $74,000,009 
of preferred in addition to the origina 
$1,000,000 of common. The common stock 
is held by the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Commerce for the benefit of 
the United States. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora. 
tion holds the preferred stock, which pays 
a 3 per cent dividend. The bank thus far 
has paid the RFC dividends totaling 
$2,361,911, covering the period up to Jan, 
1, 1939. Because of its tie-up with the 
RFC, it is in a sense a satellite of that 
agency. 

The new venture on which the bank js 
embarking will make necessary an increase 
in its capital. That is done by the bank as 
money is needed for loan disbursements 
Congress merely fixes its lending power. 
The bank can issue stock up to the limit 
of the lending power. That means that 
under the new bill, it can increase its issue 
of preferred stock to the RFC to a total 
of $669,000,000. 


national bank 


RFC Borrowing Power Increased 


In other words, the RFC will put up the 
additional $500,000,000 which the bank is 
to loan. The bill increasing the bank’s lend- 
ing power also increased the borrowing 
power of the RFC by $1,500,000,000. This 
was done to enable the RFC to buy the 
preferred stock of the bank, and also to 
make loans to finance expansion of plant 
facilities for defense purposes. To buy the 
preferred stock, the RFC will 
money in the open market by issuing se 
curities guaranteed by the Government 
This borrowed money will not be included 
in the public debt. It will become part d 
the Government’s contingent liabilities. 

For the first five years of its existence, 
the bank had no limit on its capital ané 
lending power. The advisability of a lim! 
came up when Congress was considering 
another extension of the life of the bank. 
of the RFC and 
agencies, early in 1939. Jesse H. Jones, thet 
head of the RFC and now Secretary 
Commerce and Federal Loan Administr« 
tor, suggested that a limit be set, but kt 
thought the $100,000,000 limit imposed by 
Congress was too small. 

Afterward, attempts were made to hav 


borrow 


as well ‘as associated 
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the loan limit raised. A $100,000,000 in- 
crease Was proposed in the so-called 
“spend-lend bill,” which was shelved in 
the House late in the 1939 session of Con- 
gress. A $100,000,000 increase finally was 
voted by Congress early in the present 
session after Russia had invaded Finland. 
The understanding was that $20,000,000 
of this increase would be loaned to Fin- 
land. The bill, however, placed a limit of 
that amount on loans from the new fund 
to any individual country. 

Besides the $20,000,000 loan that was 
immediately made to Finland, the bank 
at about the same time advanced $15,000,- 
000 to Sweden, $10,000,000 to Norway, 
$10,000,000 to Denmark, $1,000,000 to 
Iceland and $20,000,000 to China. The 
loans were for the purchase in the United 





oe yo 
JESSE JONES AT WHITE HOUSE 
For him, just one of many jobs 


States of agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts, all of a non-military nature. 

The fast-changing map of Europe threw 
the Scandinavian loans out of kilter. The 
loans to Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
have been suspended. Finland, despite the 
Tater collapse of her resistance, up to June 
30 had used $2,714,358 of the $20,000,000 
loan to make purchases in this country, and 
is still buying small quantities with the 
proceeds of the loan. The bank made an 
additional $10,000,000 loan to Finland in 
December, 1939. As a result, $30,000,000 
has been placed at the disposal of that 
country, 

The Chinese loan increased to $45,000,- 
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000 the total advanced to the Universal 
Trading Corporation, which had been set 
up to make purchases in this country. 
These loans, although used to buy such 
things as trucks, tires, road-building equip- 
ment and machinery, have been helpful to 
China in developing areas to which its 
people were forced to flee as a result of 
Japanese invasion. To that extent, the 
loans have aided China in resisting Jap- 
anese aggression. 


An Instrument of Foreign Policy 


By making the contemplated loans to 
Latin America, the bank will carry out a 
large-scale foreign assignment. 
Latin-American countries have been par- 
ticularly hard hit by the loss of European 
markets because of the war. Officials fear 
that Germany may be able to dictate 
harsh political terms to some of 
countries as a 


policy 


these 
consideration for taking 
their surplus products off their hands. By 
that means, she would gain a foothold in 
this hemisphere, officials explain. They are 
hopeful that the loans will make it unnec- 
essary for Latin-American 
cast their lot with Germany. 
The bank will have almost unlimited 
powers in making the loans. There is no 
$20,000,000 limit on loans to individual 
countries. Officials, however, intend to fol- 
low a conservative policy. Every effort 
will be made to avoid wasting money and 
to place loans where they will do the most 
good. Mr. Jones, who will exercise general 
supervision over the loans, said recently 
that a year probably will elapse before 
the entire $500,000,000 is advanced. 
Loans will be made as far as possible to 
central banks, which have shown no great 
readiness to default. Lending policy will 
be guided by 
Present 


countries to 


situations as they arise. 
plans are not to make loans 
against surplus commodities unless mar- 
keting agreements first are worked out for 
future control of quantities of the various 
commodities put on the market. Officials 
are inclined to favor long-term projects 
intended to develop Latin-American in- 
dustries and particularly to expand sales 
by those countries to the United States. 

Warren Lee Pierson, president of the 
bank, is now making a trip through Latin 
America. His object is to find out what 
loans would be good and what bad. 

Aside from loans that have a bearing 
on foreign policy, the bank has made nu- 
merous credit advances to enable Ameri- 
can exporters to sell goods abroad. This 
has been its principal activity through 
most of the years of its existence. Credits 
have been advanced to American cotton 
merchants on cotton sold to Italy, Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Australia 
and other countries. The bank has financed 


the sale of freight cars, locomotives and 
machinery to Brazil, hats to Cuba and 
tires and automobiles to Persia. In many 
instances, it has taken only one-half the 
risk, and the American exporter has as- 
sumed the other half himself. 

Up to June 30, the bank had made com- 
mitments totaling $437,000,000. Of this 
total, however, $119,000,000 had been can- 
celed. Actual disbursements totaled $160,- 
000,000, of which more than $61,000,000 
had been repaid. The bank had nearly $99,- 
000,000 in loans outstanding, and had made 
undisbursed commitments totaling $158,- 
000,000. 

Of the total commitments, $207,000,000 
had been made to Latin America, and of 
these $64,000,000 had been canceled. Dis- 
bursements totaled $63,000,000 and repay- 
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MAXIM LITVINOFF AT WHITE HOUSE 
To him, the credit, but no loans 


ments $41,000,000, leaving a balance due 
of $22,000,000. Bank officials have been 
well pleased with the Latin-American rec- 
ord on loans thus far made. 

The bank’s funds operate as a revolving 
fund. As loans are repaid, the money can 
be reloaned. 

Officials say the bank’s affairs are in ex- 
cellent shape. It may lose more than $3,- 
000,000 on cotton shipped to Poland, but 
the National Economic Bank of Poland is 
still paying interest on the loan; in fact, it 
has paid up six months in advance. 

What the future of the bank will be is 
uncertain. A great deal may depend on the 
fortunes of the German war machine. 
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EFFECT OF DRAFT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Withdrawal of 1 Per Cent of Male Workers Offers Problem to Business 


Efforts to soften shock 
will mark enforcement. 
Avoiding mistakes of 1917 


In less than 60 days the country’s em- 
ployers will lose one out of every 12 un- 
married male employes between the ages 
of 21 and 35. The first draft of men for mil- 
itary training, expected on November 15, 
will take 1 per cent of the male working 
population out of private employment. 
This will be the greatest peace-time dis- 
turbance of the country’s working force in 
the nation’s history. No industry and no 
occupation will escape. 

Employers only now are beginning to 
prepare for the labor turnover, to protect 
themselves by training substitute workers. 


Employer Deferment Requests 
The War Department is using every pos- 
sible means to soften the shock of the 
draft on industry. The mistakes of 1917 
are being avoided. Industrial advisers for 
each state staff, unknown in the 1917 
draft, already have been trained. No prop- 
aganda campaign is to be launched to dis- 
courage drafted men from applying for 
deferment from military training. 
Cfficials of the Selective Service Com- 
mittee have disclosed that employers will 


be permitted to request deferment of any 
employe, whether or not the employe him- 
self requests postponement of his military 
training. 

Regulations governing the draft have 
not yet been issued. For the guidance of 
employers, however, the following observa- 
tions have been made: 

1. No blanket industrial or occupational 
exemption from the draft is possible under 
the law. Deferments or postponements will 
be granted to individuals whose particular 
circumstances require continuance in their 
civilian occupation. 

2. In peace time at least, the local draft 
boards will be instructed to refrain from 
taking any man whose loss would seriously 
injure a business concern, whether that 
concern produces baked goods, motion pic- 
tures or airplanes. 

3. An applicant for deferment, or his 
employer, must show to the satisfaction of 
the local board that the employe to be 
drafted could not immediately be replaced 
by someone in a deferred class—i.e., a man 
with dependents—or by someone not sub- 
ject to the law—i.e., a woman worker or a 
man whose age is outside the law’s limits. 

4. No deferments will be granted to em- 
ployes who can be replaced readily. This is 
true of semi-skilled and unskilled em- 
ployes, many white-collar workers, clerks, 
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ONE PER CENT OF THE NATION’S WORKERS 
About Nov. 15 they will present arms for new jobs 


doormen, footmen, cab drivers, shipping 
boys, delivery boys, messengers, etc. Such 
employes will be drafted from concerns fill- 
ing defense contracts as well as from re 
tail stores, motion picture theaters, and 
other non-war industries. 

5. In cases where replacements will take 
time, a deferment for a specified period, 
normally 60 days, will be granted. In a 
case where an employe is highly skilled or 
actually is a key worker and where re 
placement seems impossible to the em- 
ployer, deferment for periods of six months 
will be granted. Such deferments will be 
renewable unless for any reason the em- 
ploye’s position changes. The burden of 
reporting such changes of position will be 
upon both the employer and the employe. 
Failure to report changes will be punish- 
able as “draft dodging.” 

6. Deferment also will be granted to any- 
one who is “a necessary sole managing, 
controlling or directing head of an in 
dustry, occupation, employment, agricul- 
tural or mining enterprise,” and to any 
“necessary executive, professional or ad- 
ministrative employe.” The terms “execu- 
tive, professional or administrative” wil 
be defined as they are by the Wage and 
Hour Division for enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Every deferment will require a separate 
decision by the local draft board. The de- 
cisions of the local board may be appealed. 
To provide for appeals, special boards will 
be established for every 20 local boards; 
roughly, one for every 600,000 of popula 
tion. 


The Defense Commission is being urged 
to withhold defense contracts from con- 
panies charged with violating the Federal 
labor laws. This the Commission is te 
fusing to do. The Commission holds that 
defense spending should not be used to 
enforce any laws, pointing out that the 
courts are still functioning and that any 
law violator will be punished by the coum 
try’s regular judicial system. 


Union leaders are now lobbying fo 
representation on local draft boards. Fear 
is general that local union leaders will 
singled out for the draft, that some em 
ployers will attempt to use the draft t 
get rid of union employes. Present prot 
pect is that union representation will be 
granted chiefly on the appeals boar 
rather than on local boards. 
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WH; af Peinoss Washington, " C. 


Army contracts awarded in week ending September 16 exceeded $500,000,000. 
This brings total defense contracts applicable to 1941 funds up to $2,500,000,- 


000--which is only a start toward the $12,000,000,000 appropriated or requested 
for this fiscal year. 








The RFC is figuring heavily in promoting defense business. It has now 
loaned or committed $500,000,000 for industrial plant expansion and storage 
"strategic" materials (rubber, metals, aviation gasoline). The Corporation 


combining government financing with private management ... . increasingly 
portant role. 








Organization of new draft boards will set in motion forces leading to ex- 
penditure of another $1,600,000,000 for various military supplies, to an in- 
crease in labor turnover through calls to military service, and to headaches for 
credit men as moratoria take effect on draftees" obligations. 











se ke ok 
* * * 


To take a cold-blooded view--bomb destruction in London and other cities 
eventually will mean a vast amount of rebuilding ... . forced obsolescence 
« « « « heavy demand for many structural materials either produced in this coun- 
try or competing with our products in the world markets. 





Visit of Ramon Serrano Suner, Spanish Minister of Interior, to Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler may presage increased anti-United States pressure in Latin America, if 
Spain enters the war and puts her influence as the "mother country" behind Hit- 
ler's Western Hemisphere program. 





President Roosevelt's mention of possible revival of the St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project opens prospect of potential large-scale development of 


power in northe:a New York for creation, especially, of large new industries in 
New England. 





Buying move in railway equipment is on... . 7,645 freight cars and 65 
locomotives ordered in August . .. . heaviest in months. 





Steel operations last week reached new 1940 high at 93 per cent of capacity, 
reflecting growing pressure of backlogs. Anxiety over delayed deliveries a little 
later on is leading to increase in both consumers’ inventories and ingot piles at 
mills--an increase which some observers feel may be too rapid. 








Bottlenecks in steel, machinery and railway transportation--regardless of 
Optimistic semi-official pronouncements--still threaten delay to the defense pro- 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 











gram and artificial spirals of rising prices. Responsible administration econo= | 
mists are urging immediate expansion in steel and machine tool plant capacity, 

and construction of 100,000 additional freight cars to avert a shortage next ( 
autumn. 


Government loans put a floor under farm commodities. Experts predict that 
so much wheat, corn and cotton will go into federal pools that price rises will be 
necessary to attract out sufficient supplies for industrial needs. Will bolster 
up Slightly waning farmer purchasing power. 








a ee ed 
_— 
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Standard 0il Company of New Jersey announces it is in position to start im- ; 
mediate plant construction for "very large-scale" output of synthetic rubber, n 
awaiting only government request for the product. ; 





National income is increasing--increased flow is being spent faster. Income 
payments are reported by Department of Commerce 5 per cent higher than last year; 
retail trade is up 10-15 per cent. Spending psychology? 





an Karn ak cites eis 





% * * 





Building activity reaches new 10-year peak... . contracts let in August 
--$415,000,000--largest since June, 1930. Residential contracts at $153,000,0006 
were 20 per cent higher than in August, 1939; industrial, at $40,000,000, up near- 
ly 300 per cent. Stimulus: defense needs and desire to get the jump on rising 

costs. 






















Bank loans to business make new high for the year. Reflect rising trade and 
growing inventories. Feature is a single loan of $50,000,000--out of a $91,000,- 
000 total increase--to a big industrial corporation. Indicates that big busi- 

ness is finally being forced into the banks for financing instead of "rolling its 
own" exclusively. 
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Munitions represent a new industry, World War defense industry having been 
allowed to lapse. Capacity is far below needs--or actually non-existent--for 
various types of guns, planes, tanks, shells, armor plate, etc. A survey shows ky 
need for approximately 140 plants to cost nearly $1,000,000,000. Government is ; 
starting out to spend an estimated $36,000,000,000 in next six years on plant é 
and product. 





Most of this will have to be borrowed, as present budget is still heavily un- 
balanced. Big questions: Can these great construction, development and spend- 
ing plans be consummated without major hitches and setbacks? 













And when spending stops--then what? New Deal says it must not stop, even 
when war is over. Nevertheless, two stages have to be recognized in this spend- 
ing business: first, government borrowing at banks--increase in deposit currency 
--inflation: Then--eventually, sometime--funding of the floating debt by sale of 
long-term bonds to investors, causing reduction in supply of deposit currency-- 
in other words, deflation. What goes up comes down, in Washington as in Wall 

Street. 
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Financing New Defense Plants: 
Green Light for a Vast Program 


The Government is getting ready for a 
yast program of new factory construction 
to make defense materials. The program 
has been held up, largely because of un- 
certainty over tax questions. Now Con- 
gress is rushing the excess profits tax bill, 
intended to clear up the tax questions, 
through the final legislative stages. Of- 
ficials in charge of national defense, in 
consequence, are hard at work on arrange- 
ments for new defense factories. 

These plant facilities are divided into 
three classes—those unsuited for any pur- 
pose except national defense, those that 
have some peace-time value, and those that 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR CLARK 
The Defense Commission disagreed 


produce articles used by civilians as well 
as the Army and Navy. Examples are: 
first type, a smokeless powder plant; sec- 
ond type, an airplane factory; third type, 
a shoe factory. 

A number of plants of the first type al- 
ready are under way. These are built by 
the Government with its own money and 
operated by private concerns for a fixed 
fee. The second type will be built by priv- 
ate concerns with their own or borrowed 
funds, the Government to repay them for 
the cost in five annual installments. The 
Government then will own these plants also. 

The third type will be erected by private 
concerns at their own risk and without 
government reimbursemevt. Manufactur- 
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ers, therefore, will retain ownership. Their 
inducement will be the prospect of a large 
volume of government business. 

Tax questions arose with regard to the 
second and third types of plants. Corpora- 
tions feared that the defense emergency 
would not last more than five years. They 
are allowed to deduct on their income re- 
turns a certain amount each year for plant 
depreciation, but these depreciation allow- 
ances usually are only 6 or 7 per cent a 
year. Thus, if they built new factories 
especially to handle defense orders and if 
the emergency ended in five years, they 
would own useless factories against w hich 
they had taken depreciation of only 30 or 
35 per cent instead of 100 per cent. They 
wanted special accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances. 

As a result, a provision was included 
in the excess profits tax bill permitting cor- 
porations to deduct from their taxable in- 
come 20 per cent a year of the cost of new 
plant facilities. This is known as the 
amortization provision. 

The provision would not apply in the 
case of a plant of the second type unless 
the Government’s installment payments 
covering the cost of the plant were re- 
garded as part of the corporation’s tax- 
able income. In that event, to escape pay- 
ing taxes on government payments, the 
corporation would take a tax deduction 
equal to the government payment. 


Some Building Under Way 

Officials are drawing up contracts for 
construction of No. 2 type plants and for 
government reimbursement of the cost. 
These contracts await appropriation by 
Congress of $300,000,000, to be used large- 
ly to pay for plants of this type. Con- 
struction of No. 1 type plants is being 
expanded rapidly. The tax amortization 
provision, officials hope, will encourage 
manufacturers to build the No. 3 type 
plants, since under it they will be able 
to take their tax depreciation allowances 
against the plants within five years. 

The House, at the request of the Treas- 
ury, wrote into the tax amortization pro- 
vision a clause permitting recapture by the 
Government of No. 3 type plants against 
which the accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances are taken. Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, tried in the 
Senate to have this clause retained. Offi- 
cials of the Treasury agreed to its elimina- 
tion after protests by the National Defense 
Commission that it would discourage the 
risk of capital by manufacturers. 
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TO THE EXECUTIVES 
OF COMPANIES WITH 
MORE THAN 20 EMPLOYES 


N a very small company this problem sel- 

dom arises. But if your business or plant 
requires any number of people—say 20 or 
more, you must have given not a little 
thought to the question of employe loans. 
You know that most workers have at some 
time unusual expenses which they can’t 
meet out of savings or current income. They 
must borrow or fall behind. And the employe 
worried by unpaid bills finds it hard to keep 
his mind on his job. 


Credit for wage workers 
Students of social problems have long recog- 
nized the need of a legitimate source of credit 
for wage-workers—a place where small bor- 
rowers without bargaining power can obtain 
loans at reasonable cost and under state 
regulation. 


Terms the worker can meet 

To supply this credit is the job of the modern 
family finance companv like Household Fi- 
nance. At Household Finance the respon- 
sible worker can borrow up to $300 largely 
on character and earning ability. No en- 
dorser or bankable security is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. In a simple, pri- 
vate transaction the worker obtains what 
he needs to meet the emergency. 

Repayment of the loan is made in small 
monthly installments. Thus the borrower can 
get out of debt without sacrifice. Below are 
some typical loan plans. Charges are made 
at the rate of 2!4°% per month (less in many 
territories on larger loans). These charges are 
substantially below the maximum allowed, 
by the Small Loan Laws of most states. 


AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH ] 
OF Including All Charges : 
CASH 6 12 16 20 


LOAN mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan 





$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 : 9.08 | 4.87 


100 d 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.6 
150 77. A 14.62 | 11.4 


200 . . 19.50 5.3 
250 9.7 5.38 24.37 9.15 
300 55.65 | 54. 29.25 2.9 























Above payments figured at 24%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 








To help borrowers—and others—avoid un- 
necessary debt Household teaches and en- 
courages families to spend wisely and buy 
intelligently. Thousands have learned from 
Household’s booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship to stretch their 
incomes. Schools and colleges make constant 
use of this material. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information? You will incur no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
See eS SSB SS SS SS SS eS Se eee eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-I 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CAN deduct for federal income 
tax purposes any cost incidental to the 
training of apprentices. The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau has held such deduction is 
properly chargeable to business expense. 
The Bureau also has ruled that the cost of 
training equipment that has a useful life 
in excess of one year is recoverable through 
depreciation deductions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be held to have violated the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act for failure 
in some circumstances to hire men who 
have not applied for work. The National 
Labor Relations Board has ordered an em- 
ployer to hire with “back wages” union 
members who did not apply for re-employ- 
ment when the company reopened after 
a prolonged shutdown. The men had been 
informed that it was useless for union men 
to seek re-employment, that the employer 
had blacklisted all union members. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT if you are preparing to 
issue new securities expect the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to keep as con- 
fidential any information concerning the 





profit margin made by your firm. The 
Commission has refused the request of one 
company to keep confidential data dis- 
closing its costs and sales, even though 
the disclosure of this information might 
put the issuing concern at a disadvantage 
with its competitors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN dismiss an active union em- 
ploye on grounds of immorality. The 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals has over- 
ruled the National Labor Relations Board 
on this point. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT register a copyrighted 
advertisement with the Register of Copy- 
rights without payment of a $6 fee. The 
Attorney General has ruled that the new 
law transferring jurisdiction over adver- 
tising matter to the Register of Copy- 
rights requires the payment of the old fee. 


* * * 


YOU CAN claim exemption from the 
Wage and Hour Law if only 1 per cent of 
your company’s product is shipped across 
state lines. A Tennessee court of appeals 
has rejected an employe’s claim that the 
federal wage-hour regulations apply to 
such a company. 


* + 


YOU CAN construct a private telephone 
line within your company’s plant and con- 
nect it with a local telephone system with- 
out permission of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The FCC does not 
claim jurisdiction over such intrastate tele- 
phone lines and has pointed out that 
they come within the jurisdiction of state 
public utility commissioners. 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 


Name 
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YOU CANNOT advertise a “free sample 
offer” of your company’s product unde 
the pretense of soliciting agents for the 
sale of the product when you are not jp 
fact giving away free samples. Sever 
companies which made “free sample of. 
fers” and then billed the recipients for the 
goods sent are now subject of complaints 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept brokerage fe 
from producers that sell to members of g 
trade association operated by you. The 
First Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld 
the Federal Trade Commission in the strict 
application of the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN discharge employes who join 
a union rivaling an already-established 
employe organization with which your 
firm has a closed-shop agreement. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has sup. 
ported one employer in such a discharge 
even though the closed-shop contract with 
the established union was only verbal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent a competitor 
from publishing uncopyrighted _ busines 
forms. The Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has sustained a decision holding that pub- 
lication of such forms does not constitute 
unfair competition where there is no de- 
ception or confusion as to the origin of the 
forms. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT pay some of your en- 
ployes at wages less than required by the 
Secretary of Labor’s determination under 
the Walsh-Healey Act during any period 
when government contract work is being 
done by your company unless the firm’ 
wage and hour records distinguish between 
employes working on government coll 
tracts and employes doing commercial 
work. This is a ruling handed down by 
the Public Contracts Administrator. 


* * * 


YOU CAN discharge union employes 
who disobey company rules without vi0- 
lating the National Labor Relations Att. 
The NLRB has upheld one employer {or 
such a discharge where the company mult 
was enforced with equal severity on nol: 
union employes as well. 
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The New Speaker of the House: 
Mr. Rayburn Thrives on Work 


When Sam Rayburn, new Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, called that body 
to order for the first time last week, he used 
a wooden gavel made in a Dallas, Texas, 
high school. The gavel had been a present 
received in 1934 from the hands of its mak- 
ers, Clary and Charles Bates, nephews of 
his secretary. 

The late Henry T. Rainey was then 
Speaker of the House. Thirteen other mem- 
bers equalled or exceeded Sam Rayburn in 
years of service, important in the selection 
of Speakers. But, to show his appreciation, 
Mr. Rayburn promised the boys: 

“Tl use this gavel when I get to be 
Speaker.” 

Sam Rayburn kept his word. Now he is 


Texas, still recall the first time young Sam 
came, riding a brown pony, to tell them 
he wanted to go to the state legislature and 
to ask for their votes—that was the same 
year in which he first hung out his law- 
yer’s shingle. 

They recall that it was only six years 
later when young Sam, already Speaker 
of the Texas Legislature, came around 
again to tell them he wanted to go to 
Congress. It is his personal acquaintance 
with most of his constituents and his lit- 
tle gestures of recognition to which the 
new Speaker ascribes his political success. 
He maintains that these are even more 
important, in the long run, than the great 
national debates in which he has been a 





SAM RAYBURN 
“I'll use this gavel when | get to be Speaker’ 


the third ranking member of the Govern- 
ment, outranking all Cabinet members, the 
Chief Justice of the United States and all 
state governors. Only the President and 
the Vice President have more favored posi- 
tions on state occasions. 

Elevation to the Speakership meant 
much to Mr. Rayburn. It meant national 
recognition for his 34 years’ service as a 
legislator; it meant more of the kind of 
work he thrives on; it meant a $5,000 sal- 
ary increase, and it meant fulfillment of his 
promise to the two Dallas high school boys. 

In keeping his pact with his young ad- 
mirers, Sam Rayburn added another to the 
countless little events on which he has 
built his popularity with Fannin County 
voters. Many farmers around Bonham, 
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New Deal laws 
which bear his name as sponsor include the 
Securities Act, the Securities Exchange 
Act, the Utility Holding Company Act 
and the Rural Electrification Act. 

Mr. Rayburn takes little part in Wash- 
ington’s gay society life. Unmarried, he 
lives alone in a Q Street walk-up apart- 
ment. His only indulgence in sport is an 
occasional fishing trip. He likes to read, 
principally western stories and _ biogra- 
phies of General Lee, under whom his fath- 
er served. 

When Washington gets to be too much 
for him, he goes back to Bonham to visit 
his 10 brothers and sisters, to ride and to 
inspect his herd of Jersey cows—his great- 
est pride. 


leader for seven years. 
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= How to 
Increase 


the Ut ilit 
of Your Plant 


~» Quickly 


Without building or expanding you can 
increase the utility of your plant by pro- 
viding more safe storage space . . . and 
with positive protection against thieves, 
saboteurs and trouble makers. Put Anchor 
Fence around every inch of your property, 
and use ground that is now lying idle, for 
storage. Undesirables can’t get in when 
you put up Anchor Chain-Link Fence. In- 
dustrial executives have found that Anchor 
provides one of the best known safe- 
guards to lives, production and profits. 


Get in touch with the Anchor Fence Engi- 
neer today. He'll tell you how quickly an 
Anchor Fence can be installed around 
your plant ... and he’ll recommend the 
proper Anchor Fence to best suit your 
needs. Mail the coupon below—now. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


ANCHOR 








ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6610 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


(C0 Please have Anchor Fence Engineer call. 
C) Send illustrated Industrial Fence Catalog. 


NOME sccccccece ecccccccccese eecccccceess 


Frc cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccoosoes 


ADDIE covccosces eccccece ecccccccccceres 
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Saving the World for Swapocracy 


By Our Exchange Editor 


We rejoice like anything to see the Government getting back 
to the good old fundamentals of swap. 

A study of the President’s trade of a lot of tin-can warships 
for naval bases produces the conviction that not only is this 
the canniest real estate deal on record, but a very swell prece- 
dent. It wouldn’t surprise us to see F.D. go down in history 
as Precedent Roosevelt. 

Of course there must be limits to this sort of thing, lest in 
the end Britain have all our Navy and we have all the British 
naval bases with nothing to base. 

Consequently we will have to rummage around in the attic 
to see if there aren’t some other cast-offs we can swap in 
exchange for items we can use. 

Just how this barter idea got by Secretary Hull is a puzzle. 
It may be recalled that George N. Peek whooped it up for 
barter and got himself popped out of the Administration by 
Uncle Cordell’s reciprocal squir’l gun. 

And, yet, swapping is a grand old democratic custom, al- 
though we doubt that Mr. Roosevelt will go so far as to advo- 
cate swapping horses in mid-stream. We Americans are in- 
veterate swappers. We swap political allegiances, jokes and 
punches. As children, we swap knives, marbles and stamps, and 
when we grow up, we swap spouses. 

Not since the barter of a hatful of Woolworth jewelry and a 
keg of home brew for Manhattan Island, however, has the 

swapping principle been em- 
2 ployed in international rela- 
EDEN a? tions by us. Now that the 
- wm ¢ * grand old custom has been re- 
= ee my ae 
‘ona tt, vived, let’s follow it up for all 
t *“ it is worth. What do we want 
Tee FiasT BACK-To-THe-FaRm swaP in exchange for what we don’t 
want? 

Well, now that vacations are over, we could use some of 
those English bank holidays—not to be confused with the one 
we celebrated in 1933. Nothing could be more enjoyable than 
the long British week-end without British weather. 

We could also use some hallways from British hotels. If you 
put your shoes in the hallway of a British hotel upon retiring, 
you will find them there neatly polished in the morning. The 
British can keep the rest of their hotels, we only want the 
hallways; in any English hostelry we have survived, the furni- 
ture, plumbing and air have not been renewed since Queen 
Victoria’s wedding. 

But what can we offer in swap? We know some things the 
British ought joyfully to accept from us in exchange, such as 
the monetary decimal system. Half-a-crown may be better 
than none, but it doesn’t sound as much like sound money as 
half-a-dollar. Certainly two bits makes better cents—pardon, 
sense—than a bob, or shilling. 

Probably the British would be willing to swap for electric 
refrigerators, which they could use to warm their bedrooms to 
a comfortable 30 degrees instead of the customary zero. Our 
Government, however, doesn’t seem to be burdened with a lot 
of obsolete refrigerators, because of the heavy demand for them 
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by our financial institutions which convert them into bank 
directors by the simple expedient of adding a starched collar 
and a gold watch chain. 

Or fog! The English have been praying for fog to befuddle 
invaders. We have on hand all that fog raised in Congress 
over the Conscription Bill. The congressional brand of fog is 
so thick that not even a national emergency could penetrate 
it, and we will bet that 2,000 kilo bombs would bounce off it 
the way mutual insults bounce off Harold Ickes and Senator 
Bridges. We will trade this session’s crop for a bottle of Scotch, 
and throw in the fog-making apparatus to boot. 

The United States has a lot of funny looking public buildings 
it could well afford to let London have for nothing, and con- 
sider itself the gainer. British stoicism is not inherent; it js 
acquired from intimate contact with the world’s worst architec. 
ture. 

Commerce, however, must be multi-lateral, not bi-lateral, and 
the principle of swap should be extended to all nations. 

We will swap Hitler the Nazi Bund’s Camp Nordland and all 
its contents any Sunday, for the Dachau Concentration Camp's 
inmates on any day. 

We will send Mexico one set of slightly used presidential 
campaign speeches on November 6 in exchange for all the im- 
provements the Cardenas government has effected on the 
American-owned oil properties. 

We will trade Charlie McCarthy, the radio ventriloquist’s 
dummy to Mussolini for Virginio Gayda, because we think 
Virginio is the funnier of the 
two and Charlie the better 
mouthpiece. 

We would like to trade the 
Czechs and the Poles some of 
the freedom we abuse for 
some of their courage. We 
would like to trade the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch some of our calm, quiet nights for some of 
their ability to take it on the chin. 

We'll swap Hollywood to the Swiss for some of their cheese. 

In fact, we are in a mood to swap anything, from Willkie 
buttons to Clark Gable. Clark would come rather high, of 
course. We would take nothing less for him than Iceland's 
aurora borealis or India’s Taj Mahal. 

Here’s a bargain, Moscow! We will trade you a full-fledged, 
genuine, American candidate for the Presidency of the United 

States for only one pound of 
1640 caviar. Well, half a pound, 
then. A quarter of a pound. 
A teaspoonful. What, you 
don’t want Earl Browder 
either? Well, how about some- 
body to organize all those re- 
cently converted Latvian and 
Lithuanian seamen? We'll swap you Harry Bridges for . . 
well, Browder and Bridges, together, for . . . all right, all right. 
You needn’t get nasty about it. 
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Evitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Spending vs. Saving 

Sir:—If George B. Johnson (US.N., 
Sept. 6) has ever made any material prog- 
ress, he has done it by saving, not by 
spending. That is, by thrift, spending less 
than his income. 

Government economy does not differ 
from personal economy. If Government 
spends more than its income, it borrows 
from many savers, and accumulates debt, 
just now 45 billion dollars and still grow- 
ing. Have we any right to burden future 
generations with mountainous debt? Our 
interest burden now is more than a billion 
dollars a year. The only way that can be 
paid is by saving, not by spending. Money 
saved is placed in a bank or invested and 
is not taken from circulation. 

Squandering is simply waste; it produces 
prosperity neither to the individual nor the 
Government, which is a body of individu- 
als. Economic law is just as inevitable as 
any law of nature. 


Golden, Colo. Frankun G. Hitts 


* &+ 


Aping Prussianism? 

Sir:—One can often read in newspapers 
and magazines that our leading military 
experts doubt Britain’s ability to hold out. 
Is this not a kind of veiled propaganda to 
further frantic rearmament and all the 
other apings of Prussian militarism? Es- 
pecially is this not true in view of the 
opinions of several high military officers— 
for instance, Maj. Gen. James K. Parsons 
—who have publicly declared that a small 
and well-trained Army is sufficient for 
our defense? 

Whoever can keep his head clear and 
cool in this turbulent time can hardly 
doubt that Britain will and can hold out 
and ultimately defeat Hitler, with his 
Nazis and other related slaves. 
Flemington, N. J. ANnpREW CorDIAN 


* + 


If the U.S. Joined Britain 

Sir:—Without trying to propagandize, 
your valuable weekly might consider the 
timely, interesting question, “What prob- 
ably would eventuate if the U.S. declared 
war on Germany?” 

I submit one answer: Within ten days a 
large number of American destroyers, a 
few cruisers, and submarines, would be on 
the way to Europe; thus, control of the 
Atlantic ensured to Britain; the blockade 
of Germany clinched; England relieved of 
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danger of food shortage, and Africa saved 
for democracy. In a month, a thousand 
American aviators and several hundred 
planes would be in England and the end 
of Nazi air superiority in sight. 

Germany and Italy would have to con- 
sider making a peace to hold some of their 
conquests, but might first attack Russia 
and acquire the Ukraine and Balkans, or, 
with Russia, divide the Balkans and con- 
trol continental Europe. 

Any of these prospects seem more at- 
tractive to the U.S. than having England 
go down fighting alone, and this country 
becoming an armed camp for generations, 
either drawn into an exorbitantly expen- 
sive shell, or waging offensive warfare 
against the rest of the world. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


T. H. Crisp 
* * * 


A Britisher Speaks 
(By cable) 

Sir:—You miserable old Jeremiah, you 
don’t know us if you think we’re down and 
out. Why presume that, because you 
haven’t the guts to fight, we Britishers 
are made of such sloppy stuff? 


Liverpool, England. WINDEL 


* * * 


Mr. Roosevelt's Successor 
Sir:—One “Alf. C.” (U.S.N., Aug. 2) 
says that “the President thinks he is in- 
dispensable in the affairs of this nation.” 
Will you grant this subscriber the priv- 
ilege of asking Alf C. if he is well acquaint- 
ed with the record of that great thinker, 
editor, philosopher, organizer and success- 
ful head—until he resigned recently—of 
the largest and most important of all the 
departments of our national Government 
at Washington, the Honorable H. A. Wal- 
lace, now candidate for Vice President. 
Alf. C. says that it does not seem right 
to him that so much should be staked on 
one man (meaning the President?) when 
the nation’s welfare is concerned. 
Answering Mr. C’s question, I should 
like to suggest that President Roosevelt, 
who has had ample opportunity to study 
the accomplishments and character of 
Mr. Wallace, undoubtedly asked the Dem- 
ocratic Convention to nominate him be- 
cause Wallace will, if Roosevelt should 
suddenly be “called home,” make a great 
President. 


La Fayette, Ala. A. Lee ANDREWS 


* & 


Taxing Excess Profits 

Sir:—I am no economist, but it seems to 
me we are quarreling about a non-essen- 
tial thing when we fight over excess cor- 
poration profits. I would let the corpora- 








tions make all the money they please and 
distribute it to their stockholders. Then I 
would get it away from the stockholders 
and into the United States Treasury by 
cracking them with an income tax some- 
thing like the British do. 

Lincoln, Neb. W. T. Davis 











New York 


WORLD’S FAIR 
Closes October 27 


If you intend seeing the greatest 
of all World’s Fairs, now is the 
time to complete your plans. 
When you come to New York, it 
will cost you no more to stop 
at the Plaza than at any other 
hotel of equal standing. The 
Plaza is preferred by those who 
are satisfied with nothing but 
the best. Subway station at ho- 
tel direct to World's Fair. 


Henry A. Rost, 
President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE ¢ FACING CENTRAL PARK 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


| The United States News 
| 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. Loan for Gen. Franco?...Speeding Up 
Rearmament...A Boom in Old-Age Pensions 


The weight of opinion among insiders 
is that the armament program will 
produce substantial results sooner 
than is predicted in most of the offi- 
cial forecasts. Although there are still 
many hurdles, it is held that progress 
is three to six months ahead of where 
it was at the end of a comparable 
period in the World War emergency. 


x * * 


Government policies to an increasing 
extent provide for co-ordination to 
prevent duplication of activities that 
has developed in recent years under 
the various emergency agencies. An 
example is provided by steps taken 
recently to give the United States of- 
fice of Education jurisdiction over vo- 
cational training programs of the 
NYA, CCC and WPA. 


x * * 


Although the War Department is giv- 
ing full publicity to the broad picture 
of rearmament developments, it is 
clamping down on information as to 
details on production of weapons and 
ammunition. Withholding of this in- 
formation, on the ground that it might 
reveal military secrets, is in sharp 
contrast with the situation a few 
months ago, when department spokes- 
men made extensive public state- 
ments on such matters before con- 
gressional committees. 


x *k * 


Applications for old-age pensions un- 
der the revised provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act are running far 
ahead of the actuarial calculations. 
As a result, the Social Security Board 
is combing the civil service registers 
to find an adequate number of law- 
yers qualified to meet its needs, 


x kk 


The Defense Commission’s effort to 
prevent price rises through publicity 
is running into difficulty. Officials are 
expressing some doubt whether pub- 
licity will be effective in widely dis- 
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persed industries, such as the lumber 
industry, where price rises recently 
have occurred. 


x *k * 


Labor Department officials report the 
first rumblings of tabor revolt against 
Harry Bridges, West Coast CIO 
maritime leader. Disagreements with 
Mr. Bridges’ leadership policies have 
arisen in strong branches of the steve- 
dores’ union in Portland, Ore., and 
San Pedro, Calif. 


x * * 


Reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, both government and CIO infor- 
mation is that President Roosevelt 
did not promise John L. Lewis that 
J. Warren Madden would be reap- 
pointed as chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The best CIO 
leaders ever have been able to get 
from the President on this score is as- 
surance that Mr. Madden is among 
those being considered. 


x *k * 


Diplomatic circles report that the 
Franco government is trying to nego- 
tiate a $100,000,000 loan for Spanish 
reconstruction, that some Washington 
officials are turning a willing ear on 
the theory that American dollars can 
buy Franco away from his Axis 
friends and perhaps remove an enemy 
from Gibraltar’s rear. 


xk * 


Diplomatic dispatches report an un- 
publicized attempt by German troops 
to land on Greenland. The report 
states that the Germans, disguised as 
fishermen, had been ordered to land 
and seize Greenland’s radio stations. 
The attempt is said to have been 
frustrated by a British cruiser patrol 
operating out of Iceland. 


x * * 


In the wind are reports that Canada 
is to get a slice of the $500,000,000 of 
Export-Import Bank credits. Canada 


is not covered by the Johnson Act, 
since that government has never de. 
faulted on its obligations to the 
United States. 


xk * 


’ 


Reported in the General Motors ma- 
chine gun contract is a clause provid. 
ing that if mass production results in” 


economies, prices to the Government 


must be reduced. 


x *k * 


During his current campaign, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is relying principally 
upon the advice and “ghost work’ of 
his old friend, Judge Sam Rosenman, 
Gone from the speech-devising circle 
are such former New Deal advisers 
as Tom Corcoran, Stanley High, Rex 
Tugwell. 


xk *& 


How seriously British equipment suf- 
fered from the retreat from Dunkirk 
is indicated by reports that after the 
battle, Britain had only three service- 
able tanks in her possession. 


= © @ 


New and more liberal definitions of 
what constitutes an administrative, 
executive or professional employe un- 
der the Wage and Hour Law—-¢roups 
exempt from the law’s overtime pay 
requirement — will be announced in 
about two weeks. Administrator Flem- 
ing, now enroute to Puerto Rico, has 
received a 68-page recommendation 
from his legal department which lr 
planned to study on shipboard. 


x* k 


Labor Secretary Perkins has turned 
thumbs down on a proposal by some 
of her union leader advisers that she 
use her influence to obtain union rep- 
resentation on local draft boards. 
Miss Perkins argues that, if labor is 
to be represented, so should house: 
wives, mothers, veterans, university 
professors and every other cultural of 
occupational group in the country. 
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THESE OFFICE SAVINGS 
WERE ADDED TO PROFITS 


A store in Ohio reduced sales audit cost 20% 
with Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculators 
which provide group totals and a grand total 
in one handling of the figures. 


A New England manufacturer saved $125 a 
month in the cost of keeping payroll records by 
installing a new Burroughs that writes several 
related records in one operation. 
. 

In buying 754 Burroughs calculators, a Mid- 
west concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so complete 


that the exact style and size required for each 
desk could be purchased —without overbuying. 


Todays 


RIGHT IN OUR OFFICE” 


“In the factory we cut costs with better methods and more 
modern machinery; now let’s further add to our profits by 
doing the same thing in the office.”’ 


Profits which lie undiscovered in the office can be fully as tangible as any 
that are gained by modernizing the factory—especially in view of the new 
time-saving features provided by today’s Burroughs machines which save so 
much time, effort and money in the handling of office records. These new 
machines and features offer surprising new possibilities for reducing office 
costs, as well as for meeting today’s changing conditions. 


The first step toward availing yourself of these “undiscovered profits” is 
to consult with your local Burroughs representative. He can tell you what 
today’s Burroughs machines, features and methods can do for you, and save 


for you, in your office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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The Ruins of Old Panama—a natural color photograph by Ivan Dmitri 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en route 


) Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador, and cruise-tours ‘hound South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 160 
Y wile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa; every room 


outside, each with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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